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ALPINE PLAISTTS. 



STACHYS CORSICA. 



PIATK I. — FIG. I. 

Sidchys cdrsicct, Persoon. The Corsican Hedge-Nettle. 
Natural Order — Labiate.* The Labiate Family. 

Though there are a good many species of Stachys, very few of them 
are at all ornamental; and most of these are more remarkable for their 
leaves than for the beauty of their flowers. S, lanata is now, perhaps, 
the best known species, as it has been for some time much used as 
an edging plant, especially in our public parks and gardens, where a 
striking effect is produced by the densely woolly silvery stems and 
leaves. <S. coccinea has spikes of brilliant scarlet flowers. 

S. car»lca, which produces its small pink flowers in July and August,* 
was introduced from Corsica in 1823. It grows about six inches liigh, 
thrives in common garden soil (as do all the other species), and is 
readily increased by division. There is a variety with white flowers. 

The generic name {Slachys, a spike) is given in allusion to the 
flowers being produced in spikes. 

The figure on our plate is taken from a plant obligingly forwarded 
by Mr. Niven, Curator of the Botanic Gardens, Hull. 

* For a description of the order LahicUcB, see vol. i., p. 64. 
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NERTERA SCAPANIOIDES. 



PLATE I. — ^PIG. II. 

Nertera scapanioides. The Scapania-like Nertera. 
Natural Ord&i' — Rubiaceje. The Madder Family. 

Nertera is a small genus of creeping herbaceous plants, of which 
one species is widely diffused in the Southern Hemisphere, the others 
being natives of New Zealand. They are suitable for growing on 
rock work, or in large pans, and should be planted in moist sandy 
loam. 

N. depressa is a small plant with egg-shaped leaves and greenish 
inconspicuous flowers (produced in the axils of the leaves), which are 
succeeded by small round berries of a pretty orange colour. The 
plant has creeping stems which root freely and form dense dwarf 
tufts. It is increased by division. 

N, scapanimdesy like N. depressa, grows in dense tufts, and will be 
seen to advantage if planted on the lower ledges of rockwork. 

. For an opportunity of figuring this plant I have to express my 
thanks to Mr. Niven. 

Nertera belongs to the order Ruhihceae, which is a large one, con- 
sisting of trees, shrubs, or herbaceous plants, with simple, entire, 
opposite or verticillate leaves and intervening stipules. In most of 
the plants the ovary is surrounded by the calyx, and placed below 
the rest of the flower: the corolla has a long tube, lined with the 
dilated receptacle, in which the stamens are inserted, the filaments 
being very short, and the anthers nearly or entirely hidden in the 
corolla. In many cases the segments of the calyx remain on the ripe 
fruit, as they do in the apple and the pear, forming what is called the 
eye. Most of the plants of the order are from the hotter parts of the 
world, especially within the tropics; but several of the genera are 
British weeds. There are not only many plants of great beauty in the 
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order, but also many which possess important medicinal and useful 
qualities. The well-known Peruvian bark is produced by several species 
of the genus Cinchona, of which C, micrdnfha, C. Condamiiica, and 
C. lanceolata are the best. The beautiful and delightfully fragrant 
Liiculia gratissima is nearly allied to Cinchona. The Cape Jasmine 
{Gardenia ra€Cica}i8) is another plant of the order, well known for 
the fragrance of its white flowers. There are also a great many 
very beautiful species in the genera Bouvdrdiu, Burchelliu, Ixora, 
Musscemla, Bomleletia, Porttdndia, and Wendldndia, One of the 
most useful and important plants of the order is the Coffee-tree 
{Cqffea ardbica), as its seeds furnish us with that most grateful 
beverage coffee. The flowers of the Coffee-tree, which are white, 
differ from those of the other Rubiacece in the tube of the calyx being 
very short, and disappearing when the ovary begins to swell; and in 
the filaments of the stamens being sufficiently long to allow the 
anthers to be seen above the throat of the corolla. The limb of the 
corolla is five cleft; and the style is bifid. When the flowers fall, 
each ovary becomes distended into a berry, or rather drupe, of a 
deep red colour, containing the nut, in which are two seeds, flat on 
one side with a deep longitudinal groove, and convex on the other, 
the flat sides being placed together. These seeds are the coffee in 
the raw state. Another very useful plant belonging to this order is 
that which furnishes the drug called Ipecacuanha, viz.: CephiiUis 
Ipecacuanha, a little creeping-rooted, halt herbaceous plant, with small 
white flowers, found in damp shady forests in Brazil. The best brown 
Ipecacuanha is the powdered root of this plant; but similar properties 
are found in the roots of other plants of this order, as in Richardsbnia 
rosea and R. scabra. Ipecacuanha is also furnished by the roots of 
other plants belonging to other orders, as two or three South American 
species of Viola, and a species of Euphorbia. The root of one species 
of the genus which gives the name to this order, viz.: Riibia (the 
Madder), furnishes the most important crimson dye. Madder (the 
principal red dye obtained from the vegetable kingdom). The species 
is R. tinctoria, which is cultivated with success in the South of Europe, 
though its cultivation does not answer in England. Of the British 
plants which belong to this order, there are Rubia peregrina, the 
several species of Bedstraw (Oalium), the Field Madder {Sherdrdia 
a/rvensis), and the sweet-scented Woodruff {Asperula odorata). 



ANTHERICUM (PARADISIA) LILIASTRUM. 

PLATE II. 

Anihericum (Paradisia) LiluUtrum, Willdenow. St. Bruno's Lily. 
Natural Order — ^Asphodel acbjs.* The Asphodel Family. 

There are some very beautiful species of Anthericum (a name 
applied by the Greeks to the stem of the Asphodel, which these plants 
resemble to a certain extent), all of which may be grown in a mixture 
of loam and peat, with a little sand; care, however, being taken 
that they are not over-watered. The shrubby species are readily 
increased by cuttings; and from the bulbous kinds off-sets may be 
obtained. Most of the kinds perfect seed. 

A. Lilidstrum is a very elegant plant, with fragrant white flowers, 
which are produced in May and June on an unbranched stem about 
eighteen inches high, and in form are not unlike, though much smaller 
than, those of the common White Lily. The beauty of the flowers is 
heightened by the rich orange colour of the anthers. The two varieties 
of this species described by Miller differ merely in size. 

The plant is a native of Switzerland, whence it was introduced in 
1629, and where it grows abundantly not only in alpine meadows, but 
even on the summits of the mountains. In this country it succeeds 
best in a loamy soil in a moderately moist situation, with an eastern 
or western exposure, and it is increased by dividing the roots in the 
autumn. 

I have to express my acknowledgments to Mr. Niven for an oppor- 
tunity of figuring this plant. 

* The character of the order Asphodeldcea will be found in vol. i., p. 57. 
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PRIMULA PIEDMONTANA. 

PLATE in.— FIG. I. 

Primula Piedmontana, Schliichib. The Piedmont Primrose. 
Natural Order— -VtnuvLkCtm.^ The Primrose Family. 

This very pretty little Primrose, which was introduced from Piedmont 
in 1826, grows about six inches high, and produces its pink flowers 
from April to June. It should be grown in a mixture of peat and 
loam. It is readily increased by division. 



LINARIA HEPATICEFOLIA. 



PLATE III. — FIG. II. 

LmoA'ia hepaUccefbUa, The Hopatica-leaved Toadflax. 
Natural Order — ScBOPnuLABiACKiE.t The Figwort Family. 

This little plant is very suitable for growing on the ledges of rock- 
work among other dwarf alpines, as it has a trailing habit; or it will 
form a pretty object in a pot, with the stems falling over the sides. 

• The order Primuldc$(B has been already described in vol. i., p. 14; and for 
other species of PHmula, see pp. 31, 61, 87, 122, 134, and 140. 

t The character of the order SorophulariaceoB is given in vol. i., p. 4; and for 
other species of Lindria, see pp. 4 and 84. 



OXYTROPIS PYRENAICA. 



PLATB IV. — FIG. I. 

OxtftrbpiB pyrenaica. The Pyrenean Oxytropis, or Mountain Milk Vetch. 
NcUural Order — Leottmihosa.* The Leguminous Family. 

The species forming the genus Oxytropis were formerly included in 
that of Astragalus, the Milk Vetch, from which they were separated 
by Professor de Candolle, who gave the name of Oxytropis to his new 
genus, in allusion to the sharp-pointed keel of the flowers. Several 
of the species, of which 0. montana is the type, grow in low close 
tufts, without stems, and are, therefore, suitable for rockwork. 

0. pyrenaica is a very dwarf species from the Pyrenees, having 
pinnate leaves, clothed with silky hairs, and purplish lilac flowers, 
which are produced in rather short racemes in early summer. It should 
be grown in sandy loam, and it may be increased either by seed or 
by division. 

The figure on the plate is taken from a plant kindly forwarded by 
Mr. Niven. • 



♦ A description of the order Legwninhea is given in vol. i., p. 89. 
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ARENARIA VERNA. 



PLATE IV. — FIG. II. 

Arenaria vema, Linn'^eus. The Vernal Sandwort. 
Natural Oi'der — Caktopiiyllaceje.* The Pink and Carnation Family. 

The species of Arenaria are small herbaceous plants, found chiefly 
in dry sandy situations and on alpine rocks. The flowers of most of 
the kinds are white, but there are three or four with reddish purple 
flowers. The seeds of many are beautiful objects for examination 
under the microscope. ITie generic name is from arena, sand, in 
which most of the species are found growing. 

A. vcrna is a British species, found in rocky mountainous pastures 
in the North of England and in Wales, and not unfrequently about 
Edinburgh and in other places in Scotland. The root, which is per- 
ennial, strikes deeply into the crevices of the rocks, sending up 
numerous slender stems, from three to four inches high, thickly 
clothed with leaves towards the base, and terminating in few-flowered, 
forked panicles. The flowers appear from May to July. The plant is 
easily increased by seed or by division, and it is most suitable for 
ledges on the higher parts of rock work. 

My thanks are due to Mr. Niven for an opportunity of figuring this 
plant. 

♦ The character of the order CaryophyllacecB will bo found in vol. i., p. 1. 
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CAMPANULA LINIFOLIA. 

PLATE v.— FIG. I. 

Campanula limfolia, H^chke. The Flax-leaved Bell-flower. 
Natural Order — CAMPANULACEiB.* The Bell-flower Family. 

This very neat and pretty little Campanula was introduced from 
Switzerland in 1819. It flowers from June to August. It is quite 
hardy^ and may be grown in a pot or in the open garden. It requires 
a loamy soil^ and it may be increased by dividing the roots. 



SALVIA TARAXACIFOLIA. 

PLATE V. — FIO. II. 

Sdlvia taraxacifhlia. The Taraxacum-leaved Sage. 
Natural Order — LABiATiS.f The Labiate Family. 

Sdlvia is a large genus of herbaceous plants or under-shrubs, the 
leaves of which have generally a rough or coarsely-wrinkled appear- 
ance^ and an aromatic smell (like the common Sage)^ the flowers being 
commonly produced in spikes, two or three together, from a bract or 
leaf. 

Some of the species are extremely ornamental as greenhouse plants, 

* A description of the order Campanulacece will be found in vol. i., p. 8; and 
for other species of Gampdnula, see pp. 8, 25, 67, 79, 107, and 120. 

t The character of the order LahidtiB is given in vol. i., p. 64. 
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12 SALVIA TAEAXACIFOLIA. 

or as border flowers. They are all of easy culture, thriving in light 
soil, somewhat rich, and they are readily propagated by seeds, by 
cuttings, or by dividing the roots. 

Salvia is from salvere, to save, in allusion to the supposed healing 
qualities of the Sage. 

S. taraxacifdViay which has dandelion-like leaves and pretty deUcate 
pink flowers, should be planted in the flower-border. 
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THYMUS STRIATUS. 



PLATE VI. — PIG. I. 

Thymus stridius, Vaiil. The Striped Thyme. 
Natural Order — LABiATiB.* The Labiate Family. 

This pretty little Thyme is a native of Algiers. It produces its 
flowers (which are of a delicate mauve) in May. 

The figure on the plate is taken from a plant obligingly forwarded 
by Mr. Niven. 



ERPETION RENIFORME. 



PLATE VI. — FIG. II. 

Erphtian reniforme, Sweet. The reniform Spurless Violet. 
Natural Order — ViOLACEiE. The Violet Family. 

• The species forming the genus Erpetion (from erpetos, trailing, and 
ion, a violet) are elegant little plants, well adapted for rockwork, 
growing in sandy peat, and easily increased by separating their run- 
ners. They require, however, protection during the winter. 

E. reniforme, which was introduced from New Holland in 1823, grows 
in tufts about two inches high, and produces its pretty blue and 
white flowers throughout the summer. It may be used as an edging 
plant with good effect in the flower garden. 

For an opportunity of figuring this plant I have to express my 
obligations to Mr. Niven. 

• The order Labia ta will be found described in vol. i., p. 64. 
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Erpeticn is included in the order VioJacecp, which consists, for the 
most part, of hardy herbaceous plants, some of which are remarkable 
for their delightful fragrance, others for their brilliant colours, and all 
for their neatness. They are natives of the temperate or cold zones of 
both hemispheres, often growing at great elevations above the sea. 
The Sweet Violet ( V\oJa odor at a) and the Heart's-ease ( V, tricolor) 
are known by every one, and general favourites. The medical pro- 
perties of the plants in this order are found chiefly in their roots: 
they are more or - less emetic. One kind of Ipecacuanha is obtained 
from the root of a Brazilian Violet. 
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NIEREMBERGIA RIVULARIS. 

PLATE VII. — PIG. I. 

Nieremhergia rivulctris, Miebs. The Water Nierembergia. 
NcUural Order — Solanaceje. The Potato Family. 

All the species of Nierembergia are exceedingly elegant when in 
flower. They succeed very well in the open border from May to Sep- 
tember, producing, when planted in large masses, a very pleasing 
effect. They all require protection during the winter. They thrive 
best in light rich soil. They seldom ripen their seeds, but they are 
all readily propagated by cuttings. 

The generic name is given in honour of John Eusebius Nieremberg, 
a Spanish Jesuit, the author of "A History of Nature*' and other 
works. 

N. rivularis has slender, creeping stems, growing from four to five 
inches high, and producing its striking white bell-shaped flowers in 
July. It is a native of La Plata. It should be planted in moist sandy 
loam on the margins of borders, or on the lower parts of rockwork. 

The figure on the plate is from a plant obligingly forwarded by 
Mr. Niven. 

The species composing the order Solanacece (to which Nieremhergia 
belongs) are herbaceous plants or shrubs, natives of most parts of the 
world without the arctic and antarctic circles, especially within the 
tropics. The number of species of the genus Solanum is very great 
in tropical America. In the flowers of these plants the calyx is tubular, 
with five equal teeth, remaining on till the fruit is ripe; the mono- 
petalous corolla has a five-cleft limb; and the five equal stamens are 
inserted upon the corolla. The fruit is generally round and fleshy, 
with two or four cells and numerous seeds. 

The usual effect of the Solanacece is narcotic; the leaves of all are, 
in &ct, narcotic and exciting, but in different degrees, from the Deadly 
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16 NIEREMBERGIA RIVULARI8. 

Nightshade (which causes vertigo, convulsions, and vomiting), Tobacco 
(which will frequently produce the first and last of these symptoms). 
Henbane, and Stramonium, down to some Solanums (the leaves of 
which are used as kitchen herbs). Some of the most deadly of the 
poisonous species likely to be met with in this country are the Thorn 
Apple {Datura Stramonium)', the Henbane {Hyosci/amits n\ger)i the 
Deadly Nightshade {A'tropa Belladonna) y every part of which is 
poisonous; the Mandrake [Mandrdgora officinalis), by the best com- 
mentators regarded as the Dudaim of Scripture; Tobacco {Nicotiana 
Tabacum); and the Bitter-sweet {Solanum Dulcamara). An extract of 
the leaves of the common Potato {Solanum tuherbsxim) is a powerful 
narcotic, ranking between Belladonna and Cbnium. Some few of the 
plants of the order afibrd tonics; the Capsicum furnishes the well- 
known condiment called Cayenne Pepper; and others are most important 
articles of food or cookery, as the tubers of the Potato, Tomatoes (the 
fruit of the Lycoj)ersictim cscnhhitum, commonly called Love Apples), 
and Egg Apples (the produce of Solanum Melon^ena), also called 
Brinjals or Aubergines. 

Many very beautiful plants besides Nierembdrgia are also contained 
in the order, especially in the genera Datira, Brugmdnsia, Schizdnthus, 
SalpiglOssis, Browallia, Petilnia, Ly'cium, Oestrum, Habrothdmnus, 
Meyenia, Fabijina, Soldndra, Brunsfelsia, and Francfscea. 



LINARIA VILLOSA. 

I'lATE VII. — FIG. II. 

Llnaria villhsa, AiTOX. The Villous Toad-Flax. 
Natural Ord&r — Scropuulakiace^.* The Figwort Family. 

This pretty little species of Toad-Flax was introduced from Spain in 
1786. It succeeds best in a mixture of loam and peat, and is increased 
by division. 

The flowers are produced from the axils of the leaves (which are 
opposite) from June to August. 

I have to express my acknowledgments to Mr. Niven for an oppor- 
tunity of figuring this plant. 

• The order Scrojphulariacece has been already described in vol. i., p. 4 
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PHLOX DIVARICATA. 



PLATE VIII. 

Phlox divarichta, Willdenow. The Early Flowering Phlox. 
Natural OrtZer— Polemosiace.b. The Greek Valerian Family. 

Thb genus Phlox is composed of striking herbaceous perennial plants, 
which sometimes, though rarely, become shrubby at the base, with 
simple leaves, which are generally opposite. The flowers are terminal, 
and are generally produced in either panicles or corymbs. All the 
species of the genus are easily distinguishod by the singular shape of 
the flower-bud, which resembles that of a flame: the segments of the 
limb of the corolla are twisted, so as to lie over each other. The 
word Phlox signifies a flame. The old name of these plants was 
Lychnidea. The trailing kinds are admimbly adapted for growing on 
rockwork. A rich loamy soil is that best suited for the Phloxes; and 
they are all easily increased by cuttings or by division. 

The P. divaricate has been called the Early-flowering Phlox, on 
account of its coming into flower in May, which is much earlier than 
most of the other kinds. It rarely exceeds a foot in height, and is, 
therefore, suitable for planting on rockwork. It is a native of North 
America, whence it was introduced in 171G. It seldom ripens its seeds 
in this country, but it is readily increased either by cuttings or by 
layers. A situation moderately diy is found most suitable for it. 

To Mr. Niven my thanks are duo for obligingly forwarding the 
plant for illustration. 

The Phlox is included in the oiilcr Polcuumiarco', which consists of 
herbaceous plants with very showy blue, red, or white flowers, and 
often with pinnated leaves. They are natives of cool or mountainous 
parts of Europe and America. The genus Polcmoniiun (the Greek 
Valerian) has one species (P. afn-uleum), which is found wild in some 
parts of England, and is known by the names of Charity and Jacob's 
u. D 
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Ladder. In the flower of this plant, the corolla, which is of a deep 
blue, softening into white in the centre, is rotate (wheel-shaped), with 
the stamens, which are bearded at the base, inserted in the throat. 
The capsule is three-celled, and many-seeded, as is generally the case 
with plants in this order. 

Besides Phl6x, Polembnium, and Cdntua, the order also contains 
the genera Leptoslphon, Gilia, and Collomia, which are very beautiful 
annuals. 
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SCILLA SIBIRICA. 

PLATE IX. — PIG. I. 

ScUla sihirtca, Aiton. Tho Siberian SqnilL 
Natural Orcicr— Asphodelacejs.* Tho Asphodel Family. 

This is a native of Persia and Asia Minor, and it is one of the most 
beautifol of the Squills, from the brilliancy and intensity of the colour 
of the flowers, which are of an azure blue, and very graceful, appearing 
in March and April before the leaves. It is very suitable for growing 
on rockwork, or for planting as an edging to beds in a garden of 
spring flowers. It should be grown in good sandy loam, and the 
bulbs should bo taken up and divided every second or third year. The 
variety S. s, amcennla has smaller and paler flowers, and is not equal 
in beauty to the species. 



SAXIFRAGA AIZOIDES /3 AUTUMNALIS. 

PLATE IX. — FIG. II. 

&axifraga aizoidef /3 aiUumnhlis. The Yellow Mountain Saxifrage. 
Naiural Order — SAXirRAGACEJB.f The Saxifrage Family. 

8. aizoidcs is an evergreen British species, found near mountain 
rills and springs in the North of England, in Wales, and in Scotland 

♦ The character of the order AsphodeldcecB will be found in vol. i., p. 57. 

t For a description of the order SaxifragacecB, see vol. i., p. 40; and for other 
species of Saxifraga, see pp. 89, 82, and 110. 
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and Ireland, growing in tnfts, and producing its yellow flowers, speckled 
with rod, on upright stems during the summer and autumn. It should 
be planted in masses in moist peat. It is easily increased by seed 
or by division. 

Mr. Syme considers the S, auiumnaVis of Linnaeus to be the variety 
of this species with the leaves sparsely ciliated. 
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TRITELEIA UNIFLORA. 



VlJiTE X. 

Tritehna uniflhra, Lindley. The One-flowered Triteloia. 
Natural Order — Asphodelace.b* The Asphodel Family. 

Tritelela is a small genus of pretty bulbous plants^ the general 
appearance of the flowers bearing a great resemblance to those of the 
genus Brodhfttt, Tlicy are easily grown in a mixture of loam, peat, 
and sand, and are readily increased by offsets, or by seeds. The generic 
name (from />•/>?>, three, and feJeios, complete) was given in allusion to 
all the parts which compose the flowers being arranged in threes. 

T, unifiora is a native of Mondoza, where it was found originally 
by Dr. Gillies, and whence it was introduced in 1836. The flowers 
are very pretty, but unfortunately the plant smells powerfully of garlic. 
There are two varieties, one of which (T. u, con^yicua) has flowers 
larger than those of the species, and the other {T. u, lilddna) has 
flowers of a pretty lilac colour. 

* The character of the order Asphodelhcea is given in vol. i., p. 57. 
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POTENTILLA AMBIGUA. 

PLATE XI.— FTO. I. 

, PotentiUa amhiguct, Cambess. The Ambigaons Cinqaefoil, or Three-toothed 

Himalayan Potentilla. 

Natural Order — Rosace^.* The Rose Family. 

The genus Potentilla is very nearly allied to the Strawberry, the 
principal difference being in the fruit, which in the Strawberry is of 
a fine flavour and juicy, while in the Potentilla it is dry and insipid. 
All the Potentillas have compound leaves, like the Strawberry, with 
the stipules adhering to the petioles. The numerous species (many of 
which are pretty) succeed very well in loamy soil, and they are increased 
by division. The name of Potentilla is from potens — ^powerful, in 
allusion to the supposed medical qualities of some of the species. 

P. amhi^ua is a distinct, hardy, Himalayan species (introduced in 
1840), with a compact habit of growth and large yellow flowers, which 
are produced abundantly during the summer months. It was found 
by Jacquemont and also by Captain Henry Strachey, growing in the 
fissures of rocks in Kanaor, near Rogui, at an elevation of nine thou- 
sand feet above the level of the sea, in about lat. 32°, long. E. 78^°; 
and thence it appears to extend eastward through Nepal to Sikkim- 
Himalaya, where it was found by Dr. Hooker in woods at an elevation 
of from twelve to thirteen thousand feet. It is most nearly allied 
to P. eriocarpa of Wallich. The plant is a free-growing perennial, 
increasing rapidly by its stoloniferous roots, and soon forming a large 
patch. 

* The order Bosacem will be found described in vol. i., p. 71. 
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ERODIUM PETR^UM. 

PLATE XI. — FIG. II. 

Erbdium petrcivm, Willdbnow. The Rock Heron's Bill. 
Natural Order — GERANiACEiE.* The Geranium Family. 

The species forming the genus Erbdium are mostly hardy perennials 
and annuals, several of them being British plants. They diflTer from 
the Geraniums principally in the seed-vessels, the awns of which are 
bearded inside, and twist up spirally, adhering by their points to the 
top of the style; whereas in the seed-vessels of the Geraniums the 
awns are smooth inside, and they twist or coil up in a revolute manner. 
The name of Erbdium is from erodios, a heron, and alludes to the 
seed-vessel resembling the head and beak of that bird. 

E. petrcBum is a very pretty little species, introduced from the South 
of Europe in 1640, and very suitable for the ledges of rock work in warm 
situations. The leaves are from two to four inches in length, much 
divided, and soft and velvety to the touch. The flowers, which are of 
a beautiful purplish rose-colour (sometimes white and veined), are 
produced in June and July on stalks from four to six inches high, 
the number on each stalk varying from three to five. The leaves and 
flower-stalks are densely clothed with hairs. A deep gravelly or sandy 
soil is most suitable for this plant, and it may be propagated by 
division or by seed. 

* The character of the order Geranidcea is given in vol. i., p. 22. 
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POLYGALA CHAM^BUXUS. 



PLATE XII. — FIG. I. 

Poly gala OhamcBhuxus, Willdenow. The Box-leaved Milkwort. 
Natural Order— Polyoalacejb.* The Milkwort Family. 

This elegant little evergreen shrub rarely exceeds a foot in height^ 
having leaves like those of the box, and flowering from May to October, 
but most abundantly in May and June. Each flower is produced on 
a peduncle proceeding from a kind of three-leaved cup, formed of floral 
leaves, the true calyx being composed of three leaves, which are nearly 
white: the two outermost petals (which are similar to the wings of a 
papilionaceous flower) are also white, or nearly so; the third petal, 
which forms a kind of tube and contains the eight stamens and the 
pistil, being white at the base, but yellow towards the extremity, where 
it changes by degrees to a bright bay colour. There is a variety 
having the calyx and wings of a beautiful purple colour. The plant 
has creeping roots, thrives extremely well in bog earth on a shady 
border, and is readily increased. It is a native of the Alps of Austria 
and Switzerland, and was introduced in 1658. 



* The order Polygalhcem will be found described in vol. i., p. 74; aud for other 
species of Poly gala, see pp. 74, aud 130. 



n. 
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TEUCRIUM PYRENAICUM. 

PLATE XII. — PIG, II. 

Teucrium pyrenaicum, Willdenow. The Pyrenean Germander. 
Natural Order — Labi at js.* The Labiate Family. 

The species of Teucrium are under-shrubs or herbaceous plants of 
little beauty, but several of them are aromatic. They are of the easiest 
culture, succeeding well in common garden soil, and are increased by 
division and by seeds. 

The name has been given to the genus, because Teucer, the Trojan 
Prince, is said by Pliny to have been the first to employ the plant 
medicinally. 

T, pijrenalcuni, which was introduced from the Pyrenees in 1731, 
grows about six inches high, and produces its flowers in terminal 
clusters from June to August. 

The figure on the plate is from a plant kindly sent by Mr. Niven. 

* The character of the order Lahidice will be found in vol. i., p. 64. 
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VERONICA SPICATA. 

PLATE XIII. PIG. I. 

Veronica spichtOf Schrebbr. The Spiked Speedwell. 
Natural Order — Scrophulabiacije * The Figwort Family. 



This, though a British species, is often cultivated. It has erect 
stems, which grow from eight inches to a foot high. The flowers, 
which are of a clear blue or sometimes of a pale pink, are produced 
in numerous dense terminal spikes early in the summer. There is a 
variety the flowers of which are white, and also one with variegated 
leaves. 



* The character of the order ScrophtdariaceiB will be found in vol. i., p. 4; and 
for a description of the genus VerSnica, see p. 118. 
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LYCHNIS ALPINA. 

PLATE XIII. — FIG. II. 

Lyclmis alp)na, Willdenow. The Alpine Lychnis. 
Natural Order — CAKYOPniLLACB.t:.* The Pink and Carnation Family. 



This is a rare British species^ found on Hobeartin Fell, in Cum- 
berland, and on the summit of Little Kilrannoch, a mountain in 
Forfarshire. It is a perennial, growing only a few inches high, and 
producing its clusters of rose-coloured flowers in June and July. It 
is readily distinguished from Lychnis Viscaria by its deeply cloven 
petals, and by the absence of the viscid secretion upon the stem. It 
should be grown on rockwork in rather moist sandy soil; and it may 
be increased by division and by seed. 

To Mr. Niven my thanks are due for obligingly forwarding the plant 
for illustration. 



* The character of the orider Caryophyllacem will be found in vol. i., p. 1; and 
I for other species of Lychnis, sec pp. 1 and 117. 
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PHLOX SUBULATA. 



PLATE XIV. — Fia. I. 

Phlox aubuldta, Willdekow. The Awl-leaved Phlox. 
Natural Order — Polbmoniacba.* The Greek Valerian Family. 

This very pretty little species is a native of Virginia, whence it was 
introdaced in 1786. It is admirably adapted for rockwork, as the 
stems are procumbent, and will hang down in a very graceful manner. 
The flowers, which are produced in great abundance in April or May, 
are generally of a delicate pink, with a dark eye. The stems are also 
pink. The plant is propagated by cuttings. 

The variety P. s, oculata has flowers with a rich purplish crimson eye. 



CROCUS SATIVUS GR^CUS. 

PLATE XIV. — PIO. II. 

CrbcuB aaiwtu, Willdenow. The Saffiron Crocus. 
Natural Ocier— iRiDACEJE.f The Iris Family. 

Thb Saffiron Crocus (C. satiw^) is said to have been first brought 
into England in the time of Edward the Third, and introduced to 

♦ For the character of the order Polemoni^tcea, see p. 17 of this volume. 

t The character of the order Iridd>cetB wiU be found in vol. i., p. 69; and for 
other species of CrhcUrS, see p.p. 68, 76, 77, 97, and 124. 
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Walden, in Essex^ to which town it afterwards gave the praenomen. 
It was abundantly cultivated there, and in Cambridgeshire, Suffolk, 
and Herefordshire, in the beginning of the seventeenth century; but 
saffi*on is now so little in repute, or so much cheaper in foreign markets, 
that at present the culture of it is confined to a few parishes round 
Saffron Walden. The bulbs are planted in May or June, and the 
flowers are gathered in September, the yellow stigmas and part of the 
style being picked out and placed to dry on linen cloths, suspended 
by cords, like hammocks, in a room heated by a fire or by hot-water 
pipes, the linen cloths being gently moved to and fro frequently while 
the safi&on is drying, to prevent its becoming matted together. Five 
pounds' weight of stigmas will make only one pound of saffron. The 
saffron, when dry, is put into bags. After the third year, the bulbs 
are taken up, divided, and transplanted. 

The uses of Saffron in medicine, domestic economy, and the arts, 
were formerly very various. It is now employed by painters and 
dyers, and enters into sauces, creams, biscuits, conserves, Uqueurs, etc. 

This is one of the autumnal Crocuses, and it is readily distinguished 
from all the other species by the stigmas hanging out of the flowers, 
which are large, of a pale purple or violet, and very ornamental. 
The flowers and leaves appear at the same time (viz., in September), 
the leaves being from the first longer than the flowers. The bulbs 
should be planted in warm sunny situations in well-drained sandy 
soil, and they should be taken up and divided every third year, after 
the leaves have decayed. 

The flowers of the variety from Greece are smaller than those of 
the species. 

My thanks are due to Mr. Niven for forwarding the plant for 
illustration. 




Cfli. a::dii[ma umblli. 
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VIOLA OBLIQUA. 



PLATE XV. — PIG. I. 

Viola ohUqua, Willdbnow. The Oblique-flowered or large American Violet. 

NcUurcd OrcZcr— Vi0LACE-« * The Violet Family. 

Viola is an extensive genus of low-growing herbaceoas plants, mostly 
with violet or white flowers, and well adapted for the flower-border, 
for rockwork, or for growing in pots. The Sweet Violet ( V. odorata) 
is a favourite flower with every one on account of its delightful fra- 
grance, and its early appearance. It is a native of every part of 
Europe, in woods, and on warm banks. The Heart's-ease ( V. tricolor) 
is another well-known species, of which there are many very beautiful 
varieties. Of the numerous other species, many are rarely seen in 
private gardens, though well deserving of attention. 

The name of Viola is said to be derived from lo, who, when 
transformed into a cow, is fabled to have eaten violets as the first 
food she took. 

V. obliqua, which was introduced from North America in 1762, 
grows from six to ten inches high, has numerous heart-shaped leaves, 
and produces its large showy flowers in the early part of the summer. 
It requires a light soil, and it is propagated by dividing the roots. 
It is sometimes found in collections under the name of V, cticullata. 

I am indebted to Messrs. Backhouse and Son for an opportunity of 
figuring this plant. 

* For the character of the order VMacea, see p. 14 of this volume. 
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CALANDRINIA UMBELLATA. 



PLATE XV. — FIO. II. 

OaUmdrmia umhelldtctt Buiz and Pa von. The Umbellate Calandrinia. 
Natural Order — PoETULACEiB. The Purslane Family. 

The Galandriiiias are ornamental succulent plants^ which ai*e generally 
treated as annuals^ although properly they are not so, as they may be 
preserved in the greenhouse through the vrinter, and, in time, so 
treated, one species (C. grandiflora) will bec.ome shrubby. They should 
be planted in good, well-drained, loamy soU, mixed with peat, in warm 
sunny situations, either on rockwork or in the flower-border. 

The generic name was given in honour of J. L. Calandrini, a Genoese 
botanist. 

C, umbellata, which was introduced from Chili in 1836, grows about 
six inches high, and has much-branched, prostrate stems. The bright 
purplish crimson flowers begin to appear in June, and continue 
appearing for two or three months. Though this species is a half- 
shrubby plant, it is, perhaps, better to treat it as an annual, and to 
raise it from seed every year. 

I have to thank Mr. Niven for obligingly forwarding the plant from 
which the figure in our plate is taken. 

Calandrinia belongs to the order Portulacece, which consists of 
succulent shrubs or herbaceous plants, which are found in dry barren 
situations, or on the sea-shore, in various parts of the world. They 
are insipid and inodorous, and destitute, so far as is known, of any 
important medicinal properties. The only plants of the order of any 
known use are the common Purslane of the Greeks {Portulaca ol&racea) 
and Claytonia perfoUata, both of which are occasionally used in salads. 
The former has, indeed, been used from all antiquity as a pot-herb, 
and in salads, on account of its cooling and antiscorbutic qualities. 

In all the plants of the order the flowers have a distinct calyx 
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(generally of two sepals only)^ which remains on till the seeds are ripe; 
and a corolla of five regular petals^ which close in the absence of the 
sun. The stamens are numerous; there is a single style, or none; 
and there are several stigmas, much divided. The capsule is dry and 
one-celled, and opens naturally when ripe, splitting into three or four 
valves. The seeds are numerous, and are attached to a central 
placenta. 

The remarkably thick fleshy leaves of the plants belonging to this 
order (of which, an example may be seen in the leaves of Calandrinia 
discolor) serve as a mark by which they may be readily distinguished 
from other plants having similarly shaped flowers. 

The most ornamental plants of the order are contained in the genera 
Calandrinia, Claytbnia, Porttdaca, and Talinum, 



II. V 
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ERIGERON GLAUCUM. 

PLATE XVI. 

Erigeron glaucum, Kbr. The Shrubby Erigeron. 
NcUural Order — CoMPOSiTiB.* The Composite Family. 

There are several British species of Erigeron, well known under 
the name of Fleabane, but having little beauty to recommend them. 
Some of the American species, however, are deserving of attention as 
border-flowers. All the kinds grow readily in good garden soil, and 
they are easily increased by division in the spring. 

The generic name Erigeron signifies "soon becoming old," and is 
given in allusion to the worn-out appearance which many of the species 
have, even when in flower. 

E. glaucuni was introduced from South America in 1812. When in 
flower it somewhat resembles Aster alphius. The florets of the lilac- 
coloured ray are rather broader than those of other species of the 
genus. The plant grows about a foot high, is of easy culture, and it 
is readily increased by dividing the root. 

The figure in our plate is from a plant which Mr. Niven kindly 
sent. 

♦ The order Oamp6sit€B will be found described in vol i., p. 16. 
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PRIMULA SCOTICA. 



PLATE XVII. — no. I. 

Primula scStica, Sir W. J. Hooker. The Scotch Primrose. 
Natural Order— Pjumulaceje.* The Primrose Family. 

The Primula 8c6tica is considered by some to be a variety of the 
pretty little P. farinosa^f with broader leaves, shorter flower-stems, and 
shorter and broader lobes to the corolla; while others, who have 
examined both wild and cultivated specimens, regard it as being qaite 
distinct. It is a rare British plant, foand only in Caithness and 
Sutherlandshire, and also in the Orkney Islands, in damp pastures. 
The flowers are of a rich bluish purple, with a yellow centre, and are 
produced in April or May. The leaves are covered with powder 
on the underside; and the calyx and flower-stalks are also powdered. 

This very interesting and beautiful little Primrose is very suitable 
for planting on rockwork, and it should be grown in a mixture of 
moist sandy peat and loam. It may be increased by seed. 

I am indebted to Mr. Niven for an opportunity of figuring this 
species. 

• The character of the order Primulhcem will be found in vol. i., p. 14. 

t Already described in vol. i., p. 140. 
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THYMUS ALPINUS. 



PLATE XVII. — FIG. IT. 

Thy^mua alpinua, Pebsoom. The Alpine Thyme. 
Natural Order— Lajbiat*.* The Labiate Family. 

Thy'mns alpXmis, which is nearly allied to T, A'cinos^ is a native 
of the Alps of Southern Europe, whence it was introduced in 1731. 
The purplish flowers are produced from June to September. 

j • The character of the order Lah'Ata will be found in vol. i., p. 64; and for a 

I description of the genua Thymus, see p. 78. 
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HYACINTHUS AMETHYSTINUS. 



PLATE XVIII. — PIG. I. 

Hyacinihut amethyatinus, Willdenow. The Amethyst-coloured Hyacinth. 
Ncttural Order — Asphodelacejs.* The Asphodel Family. 

There are not many distinct species in the genus Hyacinthus, and 
of these the best known is H, orienialis (the Common or Eastern 
Hyacinth), of which there are the innumerable varieties now grown 
every year in the open garden, in pots, and in glasses. The generic 
name is from HyadnthnSy who is fabled as a beautiful youth beloved 
by Apollo, by whom he was accidentally killed with a quoit, and from 
whose blood sprang the flower to which Apollo gave his name. 

H. amethy siinus is a beautiful little bulbous plant, a native of Spain 
(whence in was introduced by Miller in 1759), with deeply channelled 
leaves, and racemes of light blue flowers, which appear in May and 
June. A light sandy soil, in a warm and somewhat sheltered situation, 
will be found most suitable for this pretty Hyacinth, which deserves 
to be more generally grown than it is at present. It succeeds very 
well, also, in pots, and thus grown its clusters of flowers will produce 
a very beautiful and striking effect. It may be increased by dividing 
the bulbs. 



* The character of the order Asphodeldcecs has been already given in vol. i., 
p. 67. 
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DIANTHUS CARTHUSIANORUM. 



PLATE XVIII. — PIG. II. 

Didnthua Carthuaianorum, Linnjeus. The Carthusians* Pink. 
Natural Order— CARYOPHTiXACEiE.* The Pink and Carnation Family. 

This species of Didnthus is said to have been introduced from Germany 
in 1573. Though not so showy as many of the other kinds of Pink, 
it has a very pretty effect when sown or planted in patches, as it will 
continue to produce a succession of flowers during the whole of the 
summer and autumn. A light sandy loam is the soil best suited to 
it, and it may be increased by seeds or by pipings. 



• The character of the order CaryophyllacecB will be found in vol. i., p. 1 ; and 
for other species of Didnthus, see pp. 65 and 113. 



!l 
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ANDROSACE LANUGINOSA. 



PLATB XIX. — Fia. I. 

AndrSeace lanuginhea, Wallich. The Woolly-leaved Androsaoe. 
Natural Order — Primula cbjb.* The Primrose Family. 

This pretty Androsace is a native of the Himalaya Mountains^ and 
was introduced in 1842. It is very suitable for planting on the ledges 
of rock work exposed to the sun. It grows from six to eight inches 
high, and flowers in August. The flowers are produced in umbels, 
and are of a delicate rose-colour with a yellow eye. The leaves and 
branches and young portions of the stem are densely clothed with long 
silky hairs. The plant should be grown in a mixture of sandy peat 
and loam, and it may be increased by cuttings or by seed. 

The illustration is from a plant kindly forwarded by Mr. Niven. 

• The character of the order PrimulcU^a will be found in vol. i., p. 14; and for 
a description of the genus Androsace, see p. 109. 



It. 
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CAMPANULA ALPINA. 



PLATE XIX. FIG. II. 

Campanula alpma, Willdenow. The Alpine Bell-Flower. 
Natural Order — CAMPANULACiiE.* The Bell-Flower Family. 

This is a native of the Alps of Switzerland, whence it was introduced 
in 1779. It seldom grows more than six inches liigh, and it is admirably 
adapted for rockwork, requiring a rich soil in a dry situation fully 
exposed to the sun and air. It may bo increased either by seed or 
by division. The flowers are of a very dark blue or violet; and the 
leaves are woolly. 

To Messrs. Backhouse and Son, of York, my thanks are due for 
obligingly forwarding the plant for illustration. 



• The character of the order Campanuldcea has been already given in vol. i., 
p. 8. 
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TEICmNIUM MANGLESn. 



FIATE 



Trichinium MangUsii, LfNDLET. Captain Mangles's Trichinium. 
Natural Order — ^Amabanthace^e. The Amaranth Family. 



The singular genus Tiichinium is exclusively Australian, remarkable 
for the great quantity of delicate knotted hairs with which the densely 
spiked or capitate flowers are covered. It is, indeed, in allusion to 
these hairs that the generic name (from trichinos, covered with hairs) 
is given. 

Few more striking plants have been introduced to our gardens of late 
years than T. Manfjlesii,^ which is from the Swan River. Though 
usually treated as a greenhouse plant, there is no reason why it should 
not be employed in summer for decorating the flower-border, as are 
many other" Australian plants. The flowers, which are pink at the 
tips, and silvery at the base, are produced in heads three inches 
across. Of the forty-nine species of Trichinium known to botanists, 
there is not one, perhaps, more beautiful than T. Manglesii, unless it 
be T. spectdbile, which, indeed, is considered as probably a short and 
broad spiked variety, with narrow leaves, of the species now under 
notice. 

I have to express my acknowledgments to Mr. Niven for an oppor- 
tunity of figuring this plant. 

The order Amaranthacece (in which Trichinium is placed) consists 
of herbaceous plants or shrubs, which are found growing in crowds 
or singly, either in dry, stony, or barren places, or among thickets 
upon the borders of woods, or a few even in salt marshes. They are 

* Named in honour of the late Captain James Mangles, B.N., who was instra- 
mental in introducing many very beautiful plants from the Swan Biver. 
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much more frequent within the tropics than beyond them, and are 
unknown in the coldest regions of the world. Many are weeds, but 
some are very ornamental, as the Ireslne, the Alternanthera, a few 
species of Amardnthus, the Cock^s-comb, and the Globe Amaranth. 

The flowers of the plants of this order are produced either in spikes, 
like Love-lies-bleeding {Amaranthus caudatus), or in heads, like the 
Globe Amaranth (Gomphrhia globosa), or they are of a singular crest- 
like shape, like the Cock's-comb {Celvsia crlstata). In all, the flowers 
have no corolla, and only a very thin dry calyx, which is surrounded 
by hard, thin, dry bracts, of the same colour, each ending in a long 
point. There are generally five anthers, and two or three styles, with 
pointed stigmas; but the capsule contains only one cell and one seed, 
and, when ripe, it divides horizontally in the middle, like the capsule 
of the Pimpernel. 
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LINUM ALPINUM. 



PLATE XXI. — FIG. I. 

lAnum dlplnunit Wilij)E»ow. The Alpine Flax. 
Natural Order— LinacBjB.* The Flax Family. 

The flowers of this very pretty little Flax are produced on numerous 
very slender stems in July and August, and resemble those of the 
Common Perennial Flax (L. ]}erenne), the beauty of which every one 
who is acquainted with British plants will allow. 

The plant seldom grows more than six or eight inches high, and 
is very suitable for planting on the ledges or in the fissures of rock- 
work. It should be grown in sandy loam, and it prefers a rather 
dry situation. It is a native of the Alps, the Pyrenees, and, indeed, 
of many other mountainous parts of Europe. It was introduced in 
1739. It may be increased either by seed or by division. Very nice 
young plants may soon be obtained, if the seeds are sown as soon as 
they are gathered. 

I am indebted to Messrs. Backhouse and Son for an opportunity of 
figuring this plant. 



• The order Lindcem will be found described in vol. i., p. 98; and for a des- 
cription of the genus Ltnum, see also p. 98. 
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EPILOBIUM OBCORDATUM. 



PLATE XXI. — FIG. II. 

Epilbhium ohcordhtum. The Obcordate Willow-Herb. 
Natural Order — O^AGfiACE^. The Evening Primrose Family. 

Op the species of EpilbhiUm only a few have any beauty to recom- 
mend them. Several are British plants, and these are well known, 
especially E. angustlfdUum (the French Willow-Herb, or Rose-bay) and 
E. hirsutum (the Great Willow-Herb, or Codlins-and- Cream), which are 
effective plants in a wild garden, or in woods, or by the margins of 
pieces of water. All the species grow well in a mixture of peat and 
loam, and they are easily increased either by seeds or by dividing the 
roots. 

The generic name is from epi, upon, and lohos, a pod, in allusion to 
the flowers having the appearance of being seated on the top of the 
pod. 

E, ohcordatum has very beautiful rose-coloured flowers, and opposite 
leaves. It is most suitable for planting in the mixed border, and it 
is well deserving of cultivation. 

My thanks are due to Mr. Nivon for the plant from which the 
illustration is taken. 

Epilohium is included in the order Onafjnwece, which consists of 
herbaceous plants or shrubs, many of which are well known and very 
beautiful, as the different kinds of Evening Primrose {Oenothera), the 
Fuchsias, and the Enchanter's Nightshade {Circcea), These plants 
are chiefly natives of the temperate parts of the world, and especially 
of America; a large number are found in Europe, a good many in 
India, and a few in Africa. The flowers of the plants of this order 
are red, purple, white, blue, or yellow; they are axillary or terminal, 
and they may be known by the tube of the calyx generally adhering 
to the ovary, and by its limb being usually two- or four-lobed, the 
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lobes frequently adhering together; and by the petals, which are twisted 
in the bud, being either four or equal in number to the lobes of the 
calyx, and inserted in the mouth of the tube. The fruit is generally 
a capsule or a beny with two or four cells containing numerous seeds. 
The leaves vary considerably, being either alternate or opposite, entix» 
or toothed, and simple, but never compound. 

Many of the species of (Enothera expand their very beautiful flowers 
only in the evening, and hence, being mostly yellow, have been called 
Evening Primroses. The roots of (E. biennis, and of some other species, 
are eatable. There are a great many very beautiful species and 
varieties of Fuchsia. Several of them bear fruits which are sub-acid 
and tolerably good to eat. Some of the species of Cldrkia are very 
pretty annuals. 
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SEDUM KAMTSCHATICUM. 



PLATE XXII. — PIQ. I. 



Shditm Kamtschdticumt Fischeb and Meter. The Kamtschatka, or Orange-coloured 

Stonecrop. 

Natural Order — Obassulaceje.* The Crassula Family. 



This species of Stonecrop is a native of Siberia, and it was intro- 
daced in 1829. It grows from three to six inches high, has dark 
green bluntly-toothed leaves, and orange-coloured flowers, which are 
produced in terminal cymes in the summer. It will be found suitable 
either for planting on rockwork or in the flower-border. The most 
suitable soil for it is a gravelly or sandy loam. 

The figure in our plate is from a plant kindly sent by Mr. Niven. 



* The order CrassulhcecB has been already described in vol. i., p. 5; and for 
other species of Skluin, see pp. 15, 26, 44, 55, and 86. 
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SCUTELLAEIA MACRANTHA. 



PLATE XXII. — Pia. II. 

ScuieUhria macrdntha, Fischeb. The Large-flowered Skull-cap. 
Natural Order — Labiatje • The Labiate Family. 

This handsome Skull-cap is a native of Eastern Asia^ and it was 
introduced in 1848. It is perfectly hardy, will grow in any good 
garden soil, and continues a long time in flower. The large rich 
purple flowers, which are produced in summer in large terminal spikes 
or racemes, have a striking efiect either in the flower-border or in 
pots. The plant may be increased by division of the root and by 
seeds. 



• For a description of the order Lahiatce, see vol. i., p. 64 ; and for that of the 
genus Scutellaria, see also p. 64 
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VIOLA BIFLORA. 



PLATE XXni. — PIG. I. 

Viola hiflhra, Willdenow. The Two-flowered or Yellow Alpine Violet. 
Ncdtiral Orcfer— Violacejb.* The Violet Family. 

This little yellow Violet grows from three to four inches high, and 
is suitable for planting on rockwork, in the chinks of which it will 
soon establish itself if the soil (of rich loam and sand) in which it is 
planted is damp. It is a native of the Alps, of the South of Europe, 
and of Siberia. It flowers in April and May, and having creeping 
roots, it is easily increased by division. The leaves are kidney-shaped. 

There is a variety of this species which has only one flower on each 
stem. 



* The order Violhcea is described in p. 14 of this volume. 
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CYCLAMEN KEPANDUM. 

PLATE XXIII. — FIG. II. 

Cy'danieii repdndum, Smith. The Repand or Angular-leaved Cyclamen. 
Natural Order — Primulacejs * The Primrose Family. 

This very distinct and beautiful Cyclamen is a native of Greece, 
whence it was introduced about 1806. It may be easily recognised by 
the leaves, which are somewhat angular, instead of being rounded (as 
is generally the case with the species of this genus), blotched with 
white on the upper side, and of a bright reddish purple beneath. The 
delightfully fragrant flowers are of a very rich crimson, and form an 
agreeable contrast to the Persian Cyclamen. A light and somewhat 
sandy soil will bo found most suitable for this plant, and it may be 
grown either in pots, in the fissures of rockwork, or in a warm border. 
It requires to be somewhat shaded in summer, and to be kept nearly 
dry in winter. It is generally propagated by seed, which should be 
sown as soon as it is ripe. 

Thi^ species is sometimes called C. jicariw/oUum, 



* The order Primulacea has been already described in vol. i., p. 14; and for a 
description of the genus Cyclamen, see p. 80. 
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GENTIANA BAVARICA. 

PLATE XXIV. — no. I. 

Oentiana havdrlcih Willdbnow. The Bavarian Gentian. 
Natural Order— Gksti AX jlC^m* The Gentian Family. 

This lovely little Gentian, which resembles O. vet-na (having, however, 
flowers of a darker colour, and smaller box-like leaves), grows in dense 
tufts, about two or three inches in height, and produces its very 
brilliant blue flowers (which are hardly to be surpassed) in May and 
June. It is a native of the high Alps of Europe, where it is found 
in meadows in spongy, boggy places, and in cultivating it, it is necessary 
to plant it in very wet boggy soil, mixed with loam and grit, in 
situations fully exposed to the light; or if grown in pots, the pots should 
be plunged in sand, and the plants should be abundantly watered, or 
the pots should stand in water. It is increased by dividing the tufts 
(which should be done with great care), or by seed, if it ripens. 



* A description of the order Gentianace(B will be found in vol. i., p. 50; and 
for other species of GenHana^ see pp. 49 and 133. 
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PRIMULA MINIMA. 



PLATE XIIV. — ¥1Q, II. 

PHmula mininM, Liknjeus. The Least Primrose. 
NcUuraZ Order— Fbiuvlkclje,^ The Primrose Family. 

This, the smallest known species of Primula, grows on the tops of 
the highest mountains of the South of Europe, at an elevation of seven 
or eight thousand feet above the level of the sea. The flower, which 
varies from pink to purplish violet and even white, is large in pro- 
portion to the rest of the plant, being frequently an inch across. The 
leaves are disposed in rosettes: they are wedge-shaped, about half an 
inch in length, and sharply toothed at the top. A very suitable Prim- 
rose for rockwork, flowering in early summer. It should be planted 
in well-drained fissures in rich loam and grit, and kept moist. It is 
increased by carefully dividing the roots. 



♦ The order THmulacecB will be found described in vol. L, p. 14. 
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PENTSTEMON CRASSIFOLIUM. 



PLATE XXV. — PIO. I. 

Pentsiemon eranifhlium, Lindley. The Thick-leaved Fentstemon. 
NatwraL Order— ScKOPHULABiACBiE* The Figwort Family. 

This handsome Pentst^mon is a native of the north-west coast of 
North Amerid^^ where it was found by the unfortunate David Douglas^ 
who sent seeds of it to the Horticultural Society of London. It is a 
hardy suffruticose plants growing about a foot high^ thriving in a peat 
border, or in any rich garden soil, and flowering freely towards the 
end of May. It does not produce seed freely, and is therefore generally 
increased by layers or by cuttings at any time from July to September. 
A healthy plant will emit numerous small roots along the young 
shoots and stems, and these shoots, if taken off and potted, or laid 
down and slightly covered with good rich soil, will soon make strong 
plants. If seeds are ripened, they should be sown at once, in any 
good rich soil, in pots placed in a cold pit; but plants so obtained 
will not flower before the second year. 



* The character of the order Scrc^hularid^eiB will be found in vol. i., p. 4; and 
for a description of the genus TenUihnon, see p. 136. 
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ERYTHRONIUM AMERICANUM. 



PLATE XXV. — FIG. II. 

Erythrhnium americhnum, Ker. The Yellow- flowered Dog*8-tooth Violet. 
NcUural Order — TuuPACEiB. The Tulip Family. 

Erythronium is a small genus of nearly stemless bulbous plants, 
with two very smooth elliptical leaves, which are usually spotted with 
purple. The flowers are bell-shaped or recurved. All the species are 
easily cultivated, and are readily increased by ofisets. 

The name of Enjihrbnium is from enjthros, red, and is given in 
allusion to the colour of the leaves and flowers. 

The Common Dog's-tooth Violet (E, Dens cnnis), which was intro- 
duced in 1596, is a native of Southern Europe and temperate Asia, 
and is a very ornamental and well-known plant, with purple flowers 
(varying to a pale pink, and even to white), which appear in March 
and April. It is very useful for beds in a spring garden, or as an 
edging to beds in shrubberies. 

E, americanum is a native of North America, where it is found from 
Canada to Virginia, in woods (near the roots of old trees), and on the 
banks of rivulets: it is also found on the banks of the Missouri. It 
grows about six inches high, and produces its pretty bright yellow 
flowers in April. The leaves are of a glaucous green, variegated with 
liver-coloured blotches, and if looked at through a raagnifjring glass 
will be found to be roughened by minute pointed tubercles. The plant 
should be grown in good loamy soil, or a mixture of loam and peat. 
It will be found suitable for planting either on rt)ckwork, or in beds 
in the spring garden. It may be increased by dividing the bulbs. 

There is a variety of E, am-pvirnnnm whicli has brown spots at the 
base of the flowers. 

Erythronium belongs to the order Tnll/uicecH, which contains plants 
of great beauty, inhabitants of either cold or temperate latitudes. All 
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these plants have a regular perianth of six segments^ with six stamens^ 
and a dry or fleshy capsule of three cells, opening by as many valves. 
Some of the genera have more seeds than others, and some of the 
seeds have a hard, dry, black skin, while others have the skin spongy 
and soft. Besides Erythrmium, there are included in the order the 
lovely Lilies {Lilium), the gorgeous Tulips (Tulipa), the stately Yucca, 
or Adam's Needle, the pretty Fritillary {Fntillaria), and the splendid 
Oloribsa, Some of the plants have the flowers erect and single, as in 
the Tulip; in others the flowers are erect, but in umbels, as in the 
Orange Lily; and in others they are in racemes and drooping, as in 
the Yucca, or single and drooping, as in the Fritillary, or with the 
segments curved back, as in the Martagon Lily. Some of the Japan 
Lilies are most delightfully fragrant, one of the most striking of these 
being LUium auratum. 
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(ENOTHERA PUMILA. 



PLATR XXVI. — PIO. I. 

(Enothhra pkmUcif Willdenow. The Dwarf CEnothera. 
Natural Order — OKAGKACXiS* The Evening Primrose Family. 

M 

The species of CEnotliera are very ornamental plants, natives of 
North and South America, easily cultivated in light rich soil, and 
increased either by seeds or by cuttings. The flowers of some of the 
species are yellow, while others are white or purple, and they usually 
open at night. One of the best known species (ffl. biennis), which 
was introduced from North America in 1629, has now become natur- 
alized in some parts of England; and it is said that a species with 
large white flowers has run wild over some parts of the Neilgherry 
Hills in India. 

The name of CEnothera signifies an incentive to wine-drinking, and 
it was given in allusion to the custom which formerly prevailed of 
eating the roots of CEnotliera biennis with wine. 

CE. pumila grows about a foot high, sending out numerous flowering 
stems, which, for several months, produce a regular succession of flowers, 
and these are open in the morning as well as in the evening, thus 
rendering the plant very ornamental and desirable for the border or 
for rockwork. It is a native of North America, whence it was intro- 
duced in 1757; it is quite hardy, and it is easily increased by seeds, 
by cuttings, or by dividing the roots in the autunm. The most suitable 
soil for it is a mixture of loam and peat. 



* The order Onagrdicem is described in p. 46 of this volume. 
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VERONICA INCISA. 

PLATB XXVI. — PIO. n. 

VerSnica inoiaa, Schbeber. The cut-leaved SpeedwelL 
Natural Order — Scrophula&iaceje.* The Figwort Family. 

A HABDT perennial Speedwell, introduced from Siberia in 1779, 
growing to the height of two feet, and producing its delicate flowers 
in July and August. It is suitable for planting in the flower-border, 
thriving in good loamy soil. It is easily increased by dividing the 
roots in the spring. 

I have to express my thanks to Mr. Niven for an opportunity of 
figuring this plant. 



* The order Scrophulariacets will be found described in vol. i., p. 4. 
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SEDUM SPURIUM. 



PLATl XXVII. — WO. I. 

Shdum spurium, Willdbmow. The Fringed Stonecrop. 
NcUurcd Order — Caassulacbjs * The Crassula Family. 

This Sedum (which strongly resembles Crassula crenata) is a native 
of the Caucasus^ whence it was introduced in 1816^ and where it is 
found growing on the rocks about the hot springs of the Constantino 
Mountain^ and abundantly near the summit of Mount Beschtan. It 
is quite hardy^ and well adapted for planting either in the flower- 
border or on rockwork. It grows about six or eight inches high^ and 
flowers in summer. 



• For a description of the Order Craeeulacea, see vol. L, p. 5. 
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CAMPANULA BARRELIERI. 



PLATE XXVII. — FIG. II. 

Oampa/ntda Barreli^rif Pbesl. Barrelier's Bell-Flower. 
NcUwrcd Order — CAMPANULACEiB • The Bell-Flower Family. 

This very beautiful little Camp&nula^ which is found on rocks by 
the sea-side near Naples^ has a procumbent habit^ and it is very suitable 
for planting on rockwork, or for growing in pots. The flowers are 
of a very delicate blue, and they appear in May and June. 

To Mr. Niven, of Hull, my thanks are due for obligingly sending 
the plant for illustration. 



• The order Campanulhcea will be found described in vol. i., p. 8. 
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STATICE INCANA NANA. 



PLATE XXVIII. 

Sidtice inc^a, Linnjeus. The Hoary Sea Lavender. 
Natmal Order— Fltjkbjlgivxc^m. The Leadwort Family. 

Stdtice is an extensive genus of herbaceous plants or under shrubs^ 
the flowers of which are produced in spikes or panicles. The funnel- 
shaped calyx is in one piece and plaited. The corolla has five petals^ 
to the base of which the stamens are attached. The one-seeded nut 
is enclosed in the calyx. The species are chiefly found in the south and 
east of Europe^ in the Canary Isles^ and in Central Asia^ and they are 
most useful and ornamental both in the greenhouse and in the flower- 
garden. The greenhouse species succeed best in a mixture of sandy 
loam and peat, and are increased by cuttings. The hardy herbaceous 
kinds are increased by division in spring, or by seed. 

The name of Stdtice is from statico, to stop, in allusion to the 
powerful astringency of some of the species. The root of S, caroUniana 
is said to be one of the most powerful astringents known. 

8. incana is a perennial species, growing about eighteen inches high, 
and producing numerous short spikes of crimson flowers (with a white 
calyx) from June to August. It is suitable for planting on rockwork 
or in the flower-border. 

The order Plumbaginacece (to which Stdtice belongs) consists of low 
shrubs or herbaceous plants (mostly with showy red or blue flowers), 
inhabiting salt marshes and sub-alpine tracts in the temperate latitudes 
of both the northern and southern hemispheres. In these plants the 
corolla is either monopetalous, with the stamens free from the corolla, 
and growing from beneath the pistil, or with five petals, to which the 
stamens are attached. There are five styles and five stigmas, but the 
ovary is only one-celled and one-seeded. The fruit is thin and dry. 

Plumbago (the Leadwort) and Armeria (the Thrift) are the principal 
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genera included in the order besides Stdtice. All the species of the 
order are striking plants. The pedicels of all the kinds of Sea 
Lavender^ especially of StdUce arborea, are coloured, and are ofben 
mistaken for the flowers by the inexperienced. The root of Stdtice 
Limonium is astringent and tonic; and the root and whole plant of 
all the species of Plumhiujo are acrid and caustic. 



•i 
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SAPONARIA OCYMOIDES. 



PLATE XXIX. — PIG. I. 

Sapondria ocymoldeBt Willdenow. The Basil-like Soapworfc. 
Natural Or(i«r— CARioPHYLLACEiE • The Pink and Carnation Family. 

The genus Saponaria is allied to Dianthus, but the species are 
distinguished by the absence of bracts at the base of the calyx, and 
by the seeds not being flattened. Some of the species are annuals, 
some are perennials, and one is a biennial. One of the best known, 
perhaps, is S, caldbrica (the Calabrian Soapwort), as it is frequently 
planted in beds in geometric flower-gardens, and so employed (as it 
produces an abundance of brilliant red flowers the whole of the summer, 
and grows close to the ground) it is most efiective. 

The generic name is from sajw, soap, and alludes to the soapy 
properties of the plants, as the bruised leaves, especially of the British 
species (5. officinalis), will produce a lather, like soap. 

8, ocymoldes is a very beautiful species, with trailing stems and 
pink flowers, which are produced in great abundance during the whole 
of the summer. It is quite hardy, and it is admirably adapted for 
planting on rockwork or on walls, thriving best in sandy loam in pure 
air and a dry situation. It is readily increased by cuttings or by seed. 
It was introduced from the South of Europe in 1768. 



♦ A description of the order OaryophyUdceiB will be found in vol. i., p. 1. 
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SYMPHYANDRA PENDULA. 



PLATE XXIX. — FIO. II. 

Symphydndra pendula, Alfhonse de Candolle. Tlio Pendulous Symphyandra, 
Natural Order — CAMPAKULACEiE.* The Bell-Flower Family. 

The genus Symphydiidra may bo recognized by the flowers having 
five stamens^ the filaments of which are dilated at the base^ fringed 
with hairs, and free, the anthers adhering so as to form a long 
cylindrical tube. The species are herbaceous perennials, with alternate 
leaves; natives of Crete and the Caucasus. 

The generic name is from symphio, to grow together, and aner, an 
anther, in allusion to the combined anthers. 

S, pendula grows about a foot high, and has ornamental white or 
cream-coloured flowers, which are abundantly produced nearly all the 
summer. It is a native of Mount Caucasus, and was introduced in 
1824. It docs not bear being fully exposed to the sun, and succeeds 
best in a cool shady situation, such as the north side of rockwork. It 
may be increased either by dividing the roots in the spring, or by 
seed. 



• The order Campanuldcees will be found described in vol. i., p. 8. 
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TEITELEIA LAXA. 

PLATE XXX. — PIG. I. 

Triteleia Idxa,* Bentham. The Loose-umbelled Triteleia. 
Natural Order — AsPHODELACE^.f The Asphodel Family. 

The flowers of this beautiful Triteleia (frequently found in collections 
under the name of T. Murrayana) grow in a lax umbel, and are about 
the size of those of Brodic^a f^randiflo^ra, and of the same deep blue 
colour. The species is a native of California,! flowering in June and 
July, and it is easily cultivated, growing in common garden soil, but 
preferring a mixture of peat, loam, and sand. It is readily increased 
by offsets, as well as by seeds, which are freely produced. 

I have to thank Mr. Niven for kindly forwarding the plant from 
which the figure in our plate is taken. 



* MUla Idxa, Baker; SeubeHia Idxa, Kunth. 

t For a description of the order Asphodeldcea, see vol. i., p. 57; and for that 
of the genus Triteleia^ see p. 21 of this volume. 

X Messrs. Backhouse and Son, in the edition for 1873 of their useful Catalogue, 
make the following statement: — "As regards the culture of Californian Plants in 
general, and especially of the bulbs of that region, we are informed that, in 
their native land, the weather, after the flowering season, gradually becomes drier 
and drier, till, under the influence of the summer's sun, the foliage of these 
plants withers away, and everything remains hot and dry till the late autumnal 
rains again stimulate them to make root. So that it is evident that, where 
possible, exposure to excessive wet in summer should be jealously guarded against; 
in other words, that situations should be selected, where, from perfect drainage, 
etc., the natural conditions can be imitated as far as possible." 



FRITILLAEIA MELEAGKIS. 






PU.TE XKX. — PIO. II. 



Fritilldria Melragris, WiLLDENOW. The Chaqiiercd or Common Fritillary. 
Natural Order— Hcubaccje* The Tulip Family. 



The species of FritiUaria aro very ornamental bulbous planta, found 
in Nortb America, tho South of Europe, and in Asia. They have 
erect annual stems, alternate or whorled leaves, and nodding bell-shaped 
flowers, which are sometimes solitary and terminal, sometimes disposed 
in the form of a raceme in the axils of the upper leaves, or sometimes 
collected into a whorl beneath a terminal leafy tuft, as in the well- 
known Crown Imperial {F. imjien'd/i'jt). They all grow wojl in deep 
rich loamy soil in the open garden, requiring to be taken up and 
re-planted every three or four years, and thoy may be increased by 
offsets. 

Tho name of Fn'tHlaria is from Ffilillux, a chess-board, in allusion 
to tho chequered flowers of most of tho species. 

F. M'lt^i'i'jris is a British species, and is found wild in moist meadows 
or near rivers in several parts of England, especially in the southern 
and eastern counties. It has a small roundish bulb, an erect stem, 
about a foot in height, with thi-ce or four linear or somewhat lanceolate 
loaves, and a single terminal drooping flower, which is usually of a 
dull rod, marked iuside with chequered lines and spots. Tho plant 
flowers in Miirch and April, and is suitable for beds in a spring 
garden. There are several varieties : one has white and another yellowish 
flowers. 



* Tho cliarocter of the order Tutipaeea will be found in p. 56 of thia volume. 
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CALLIRRHOE INVOLUCRATA. 



PLATE XXXI. — PIG. I. 



Ccdlirrhhe involucrdta. Gray. The Involucrated Callirrhoe. 
Natural Order — Malvace-«. The Mallow Family. 



The beautiful North American Mallow-like plants included in the 
genus CalUrrhoey are herbaceous perennials, formerly, and sometimes 
even now, found under the name of Nuttdllia, which more properly 
belongs to a genus of Rosaceous plants. The species differ only very 
slightly from Mdlva, chiefly in the fruit, but also in the absence, in 
some of the species, of the involucre which is commonly found below 
the calyx in most Malvaceous plants. 

G, involucrata is a procumbent plant, growing about six inches high, 
and producing its handsome purplish crimson flowers on long peduncles 
in July. It is a native of North America, where it was first found in 
the valley of the Loup Fork of the Platte. It is very suitable for 
rockwork, and it may also be planted in the flower-border, but a 
sunny situation should be chosen for it. The soil best suited to it is 
a mixture of good sandy loam and peat. It may be increased by 
division in the spring, or by seed. 

For an opportunity of figuring this plant I have to express my 
acknowledgments to Mr. Niven. 

The order Malvacece contains plants of great beauty, all bearing so 
striking a resemblance to each other, that they may generally be 
easily recognized. The greater part of them will be found clothed with 
stellate pubescence; and in the flowers of all there is a central column, 
round which are placed numerous carpels, which grow together and 
form a many-celled capsule: the anthers are one-celled, and kidney- 
shaped. There is almost always an involucre below the calyx, difiering, 
however; in the difierent genera. In Callirrhoe the involucre, whQu 
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present, consists of from one to three leaflets : the calyx has five sepals^ 
and the corolla has five wedge-shaped petals; the filaments of the 
stamens are united into a tubular column, and the numerous one- 
seeded carpels are united by a short beak. In the genus Mdlva, the 
involucre consists of three leaflets, which, in the Common Mallow 
{Mdlva sylvcstris), are oblong. The petals are wedge-shaped, and they 
are set so far apart that light can be seen through them. The stamens^ 
all of which are nearly of the same height, form a kind of bunch round 
the styles, which arc pointed. The capsule consists of a circle of 
woolly-looking carpels, growing close together, but easily detached with 
a pin, and each fitting into a little groove in the receptacle in which 
they are placed. As the seeds ripen, the involucre falls off*, but the 
large loose-looking calyx remains on. There is only one seed in each 
carpel, but as there are generally eleven carpels in each capsule, each 
seed-vessel contains this number of seeds. The leaves are lobed and 
toothed, and the whole plant is covered with long hairs, which are 
disposed in little star-like tufts. In the genus Mahpe, which closely 
resembles the Mallow in many particulars, the petals are not wedge- 
shaped, and the calyx is still larger, the long sepals shrouding the 
capsule as the involucre of the filbert does the nut. The involucre is 
composed of three broad, heart-shaped leaflets, which remain on till 
the seed is ripe. The petals are not so even along the margins as 
those of Mdlva, and the carpels are so arranged as to form a cone- 
shaped capsule instead of a flat one. In the genus Lavdtcra (the Tree 
Mallow) the leaflets of the involucre are joined to the middle, and form 
a kind of three-cornered saucer below the capsule, the capsule being 
completely covered with a part of the receptacle, which is dilated and 
curved down over it. And in the genus Altluva (the Marsh Mallow), 
the involucre is cleft into six or nine divisions, and the carpels are 
united into a globular capsule. 

The following well-known plants, in addition to those already men- 
tioned, belong to this order: — the Hollyhock {Altlura rdfica); the Althaea 
frutex {Hibiscus sijnacus), and numerous other beautiful species of 
Hibiscus; Abidiloii (of which there are many very beautiful species); 
and the Cotton Plant (Gossi/jnum). This last furnishes the down which 
is used to an enormous extent in the cotton manufacture. This down 
is found lining the capsules which contain the seeds, and if examined 
by the microscope, the threads will be seen to be finely toothed, which 
explains the cause of their adhering together so readily. There are 
several species cultivated for the supply of cotton in difierent parts 
of the world: 0. herbdceum is, however, the species most commonly 
grown. 0. hirsutum and (?. barbadensG are two species grown in the 
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West Indies; while in the East Indies and in China the kinds are O. 
herbaceumy 0. arboreum, and some other species (especially that which 
produces the nankeen-coloured down). An oil is obtained from the 
seeds of all the species; while in the Levant the seeds of 0. herbaceum 
are eaten, and are considered wholesome and nutritious. 

All the Malv&.ce8B abound in nutritive mucilage; and the strong woody 
fibre found in the stems of many may be successfully employed in the 
manufacture of paper, ropes, and other articles. 
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STATICE EMARGINATA. 

PLATE XXXI. — FIG. 11. 

Stdtice emarghiata, Willdenow. The emarginate Sea-Lavender. 

Natural Order — Plumbaginace£ * The Leadwort Family. 

• 

This spocios of Sea Lavender, which is a native of Gibraltar, grows 
about nine inches hi<yh, and produces its blue flowers in panicles 
from May to July. It should bo grown in sandy loam; and it may 
bo increased by division. 

To Mr. Niven my thanks are due for obligingly sending the plant 
from which the illustration in the plate is taken. 

* The order riumhaginaceai Las been already described in p. (53 of this volume. 
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PYROLA UNIFLORA. 



PLATE XXXII.— PIG. I. 

Pyrola uniflbra, Willdbnow. The single-flowered Winter Green. 
Natural Order— UbicilCEM,* The Heath Family. 

Py'rola is a small genus of very elegant little plants (most of which 
are evergreens), growing naturally in the shade and in rocky or very 
poor soils. In the garden they should be grown in a mixture of 
sandy peat, loam, and leaf mould in moist but well-drained and rather 
shaded situations. They may be increased by division or by seed. 
There are five British species, and several are natives of North 
America. All the species are powerfully astringent and tonic. 

The generic name is a diminutive of Py'rus (the pear tree) from 
the resemblance of the leaves to those of the Pear. 

P. uniflbra is a very curious and elegant British species (found very 
sparingly in moist alpine woods in Scotland), the slender perennial 
roots of which strike deep among the moss on the borders of rills 
and watercourses. The flower, which appears in July and is rather 
large compared with the size of the plant, is white, delicately veined 
with pink, and very fragrant. The pores of the anthers form little 
protruding tubes, much more prominent than in the other species, 
although they are sometimes observable in the Common Winter Green 
(P. mincyi'). The style is short and nearly straight, with a broad 
five-lobed stigma. 



* The description of the order Ericdcea will be found in vol. i., p. 23. 
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ASTRAGALUS MONSPESSULANUS. 



PLATB XXXn. — Pia. II. 

ABtragoLus moMpesBul^nus, Willdbnow. The Montpelier Milk Vetch. 
Nodural Order — Legumikosa.* The LeguminouB Family. 

Astragalus is an extensive genus of ornamental perennials with 
woody roots, frequently spiny branches, unequally pinnate leaves, and 
axillary racemes or spikes of pink, purple, bluish, pale yellow, or 
white flowers. Three of the species are British, viz.: A, glycyphyUos, 
A. hypoglottis, and A, alpinus. A, Tra^acdntha was formerly supposed 
to yield the gum Tragacanth of commerce; but Olivier ascertsdned 
that it was generally obtained from A. vents. Probably both species, 
and, perhaps, some others, yield this gum. The gum exudes naturally 
from the bark in summer, more or less copiously according to the 
heat of the weather. The seeds of A, b(etkus, roasted and ground, 
are used as a substitute for coffee in Hungary. 

Astragalus was a name given by the Greeks to one of their Legu- 
minous plants, but to which it does not appear to be known. 

A. moiispessulanus is a prostrate plant, with rather large racemes 
of crimson flowers (which appear in July), a native of the South of 
France, growing in great abundance on the rocks near Montpelier. 
It was introduced by Dr. William Pitcairn in 1776. It will be seen 
to the greatest advantage when planted on the elevated parts of 
rockwork, so that the flowering branches can hang down, or it may 
be grown in pots; but it is not so suitable for the flower border, as 
the flowers are easily injured or disfigured by heavy rain when lying 
on the ground. It may be increased by seeds or by cuttings. It ap- 
pears to thrive best in good loamy soil. 

There is a variety with white flowers. 

♦ The order LeguminbsoB will be found described in vol. i., p. 89. 
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PRIMULA MARGINATA. 



PLATE XXXUI. — ^Fia. I. 

Primula marginhta, WiLLDiNOW. The Silver-edged Primrose. 
NcUwal Order— Fbiuviacem,^ The Primrose Family. 

This very pretty little Primrose (easily distingaished by the silvery 
margins of the leaves) is a native of the Alps of Tanria and Dauphiny, 
and was introduced in 1781. It should be planted in deep sandy loam, 
either in the flower-border or in rather dry fissures on rockwork. 
The pale purple or lilac flowers are produced in umbels in April and 
May. There is a variety (P. ma/rginata major) which is larger than 
the species, and has flowers of a darker colour. 



* The description of the order PrimiMcea will be foimd in vol. i., p. 14. 
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HELIANTHEMUM ROSEUM. 



PLATE XXXUI. — HG. II. 

Helidnthemum rbseum, A. P. de Candolle. The Bose-coloured Stm-Bose. 
NcUuraZ Order— Oistace-b. The Bock-Rose Family. 

Most of the plants forming the genus HelidntJiemum are low-growing 
prostrate shrubs or under-shrubs, with very showy flowers, nearly allied 
to Cistu8, but differing in having imperfectly three-celled, instead of 
five or ten-celled capsules. All the species are easily cultivated in rich 
loamy soil, and they are readily propagated by cuttings, which root 
freely under a hand-glass. 

The generic name (from Jielios, the sun, and anthemon, a flower) is 
given in allusion to the bright golden flowers of most of the species, 
or, as some say, because the flowers open with the rising of the sun, 
and the petals fall off with the sotting of the sun. The flowers only 
open during sunshine, and are very fugitive. 

H. roseum is a half-shrubby decumbent plant, spreading in all 
directions, and very suitable for rock work, or for growing in pots. It 
produces an abundance of flowers nearly all the summer. It is a native 
of the South of Europe, whence it was introduced in 1815. A mixture 
of light sandy loam and peat will suit it very well; and cuttings 
planted under a hand-glass from July to September will strike root 
readily. In some parts of this country this plant may require pro- 
tection during severe winters. 

The common Rock-roses and Sun-roses of our gardens are the most 
striking plants in the order Cutaceas, They are found in most parts 
of the world, growing in dry, elevated, rocky places. They are all 
very ornamental, and very suitable for planting on rock work. The 
flowers of all the species of Cistics (Rock-rose) and Helumthentum 
(Sun-rose) have flve petals, which are crumpled up in the bud like 
those of the poppy. The calyx generally consists of five sepals^ two 
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of which are larger and of a paler green than the others^ and grow 
a little below them: in the Gnm-Cistus the two outer sepals are wanting. 
The petals fall very soon after the flower opens^ but the calyx remains 
on till the seed is ripe. There are a great many short stamens^ 
forming a tuft in the centre of the flower, and surrounding the pistil, 
which has a round flat-headed stigma, a rather long style, and a five- 
celled ovary. 

The gum called ladanum, or labdanum, which is used in medicine, 
is the produce of several kinds of Cistus: it possesses tonic and 
stomachic properties, and when burnt it exhales a fragrant perfume. 

The stamens of the Common Bock-rose {Helidnthemwm vulgwre), which 
is a British plant, are so irritable that in sunny weather they will 
move on being touched. 
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COLCHICUM VARIEGATUM. 



PLATE XXXIY. — FIO. I. 

OSlchieum variegcUum, Linkxus. The chequer-flowered Meadow Saffiron. 
Natwral Orcier— Mblanthaceje.* The Melanthimn Family. 

• 

This species is readily distinguished from the Common Meadow 
Saffron (Colchtcum auttminale) by its flowers^ which are more open 
and curiously variegated with dark purple blotches.* It is a native 
of Greece^ and was introduced before 1629. It will thrive in any 
good garden soil^ producing an abundance of flowers in the autumn. 
For planting on the low ledges of rockwork, or in the flower-border^ 
it will be found most suitable^ as well as for an edging to beds. It 
is increased by separating the bulbs. 



* The order MelanthS^cea will be found described in vol. i, p. 52; and for a 
description of the genus OSlchieum, see p. 59. 
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CRASSIFOLIA. 



PIATl IIXIV. — FIG. n. 

PJdijx cTaM9if(A%a, Loddigu. The thick-lemyed Phlox. 
Ncdural Order — Polekosiac L&.* The Greek Valerum 



This yery pretty dwarf Phlox, wluch was introdnced from Nortli 
America in 1825, is considered by some to be a Tariety of P. 
stolonifera, with flowers of a larger size and of a mnch richer tint, 
and with the leaves broader and of a deeper green. It is perfectly 
hardy, and, as it has a trailing habit, it is very suitable for the firont 
of a flower-border, or for planting on rockwork. It should be grown 
in a mixture of sandy peat and loam; and it may be readily increased 
by division. 



• The order Polemonidcea has been already described in p. 17 of this Tolame. 
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RUBUS ARCTICUS. 



PLATE XXXV. — PIG. I. 

Rubus drcticus. Smith. The Arctic, or dwarf crimson Bramble. 
Natural Order — Rosacb^.* The Rose Family. 

The species forming the genus Ruhus are mostly shrubs (generally 
with trailing prickly stems), only very few being herbaceous plants. 
The flowers, which are mostly white or pink, are, in most of the 
species, produced in terminal racemes, and the fruit is edible. Several 
of the British species are well known, as the Blackberry (i?. fndicbsus), 
the Baspberry (-B. idee us), the Dewberry (R, ccesius), and the Cloud- 
berry {R, ChamoemortLs). 

The generic name is from rub, red in Celtic, in reference to the 
colour of the fruit in some of the species. 

R, drcticus is a very beautiful little speciesf with very slender erect 
stems, from four to six inches high, each bearing three or four 
leaves, and seldom more than one deep rose-coloured flower, which 
appears in June. The fruit is of a pale purplish red, sweet, and 
well flavoured. The soil for this little plant should be a mixture of 
peat and loam; and it may be increased by suckers. 



* For a description of the order Rosdiceat see vol. i., p. 71. 

t Mr. Bentham states that this species "has been inserted in our Floras as 
having been found in the Scotch Islands, but this appears to be a mistake. At 
any rate, all recent search for it there has been in vain." 
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GENTIANA VERNA. 



FLATi: XXXV. — no. li. 



Qenliann vt'rno, Willdbkow. The Spring Goutian. 
A'afurol Order — Geniiisacea.* The Gentian Famil;. 



This very beautiful littlo Gentian is one of our rare British plants, 
being confined to a few localities in the Kortb of England, Teesdale, 
in the county of Durham, being one. It baa also been found in the 
West of Ireland. In mountain pastures in central aud Bouthem Europe 
to the Caucasus and the Altai, it is one of the most common species, 
but it scarcely extends into Northern Germany. 

It grows from one to threo inches Ligh, forming dense tufls, and 
producing a profusion of its brilliant blue flowers in the spring. It 
should bo planted in deep ritli fibrous loam, mixed with cocoa-nut 
fibre and fragments of limestone, on sunny banks or the ledges of rock- 
work. It will succeed very well in pots or pans, provided good 
drainage is secured, and the soil (which should be a mixture of good 
rich loam and broken limestone} is kept moist; and also in the flower 
border in loam mixed with yiiivel. No collection sliould be without 
this little gsm: in dividing the tufts, to increase it, gi-eat care should 
be taken. An abundant supply of water is necessary during the 
growing season. 



• Tho order Gcnli 



will be found described in vol. i., p. 50. 
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HORMINUM PYRENAICUM. 



PLATB XXXVI. 

Hormlnwn pyrenhicum, Pbssook. The Fyrenean Horminum. 
Natural Order— Labiat-*.* The Labiate Family. 

Horminum is a small genus of herbaceous perennials with ornamental 
flowers. Only two species are known. 

The generic name is from hormao, to excite^ in allusion to the 
stimulating qualities possessed by the plants. 

H. pyrenaicum grows in tufts^ and has numerous egg-shaped root- 
leaves^ simple almost leafless stems^ and purplish blue flowers^ arranged 
in whorls of six (all turned the same way)^ and appearing in July and 
August. It is found in moist pastures at high elevations in the 
Pyrenees. It will be found most suitable for planting on rockwork, 
in situations where it will have a good supply of moisture: the soil 
should be a sandy loam. It may be increased by dividing the tufts 
in the spring. 

My thanks are due to Mr. Niven for kindly forwarding the plant 
for illustration. 



* The order LahidUm is described in voL i., p. 64. 
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SOLDANELLA MINIMA. 



PTATE XXXVII. — PIG. I. 

Soldanella minimcb, Hoppe. The Least Soldanella. 
Natural Order — Primulaceje* The Primrose Family. 

Op the species of Soldan^lla^f this is the smallest in every respect, 
growing only an inch or two high, and producing its lovely little bell- 
shaped dark lilac fringed flowers (only one on each stem) in April and 
May. It is a native of the Alps of Switzerland, the Garinthian Alps, 
and the Carpathian Mountains, and it was introduced in 1823. The 
soil most suitable for it is a mixture of peat, loam, and grit; and it 
will succeed best on well-drained ledges of rock work. It will also 
thrive very well in a small pot, if good drainage is secured. It may 
be increased by division. 



• A description of the order PnmulhcecB will be found in vol. i., p. 14; and of 
the genus Soldanella in p. 88. 

t The writer of a very entertaining article {A Bye-Day in the Alps) in The 
Comhill Magazine for June, 1874, when describing the region in which one finds 
the essence of Alpine scenery, says : "There, in the early months, you walk knee- 
deep in flowers, every one of which is a bit of embodied poetry. When the 
snow has just departed, the fragile cup of the Soldanella makes a purple carpeting 
amidst turf which seems to have been scorched by the frost. Its delicate beauty 
suggests that it is made rather of air than of earthly elements, and yet it ven- 
tures where no plant of grosser frame dares to rival it. To gather it seems to 
be sacrilegious ; and you are forced to justify yourself for cutting short its career 
by the general argument of oppressors, namely, that if you don't commit the 
crime, some less appreciative sinner, probably a coarse-minded cow, will commit 
it instead. And the Soldanella is only one amongst a 'throng of beauties to 
which justice could only be done by the author of the Midsummer Night's Dream,*' 
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in allasion to the variety and brilliancy of the colours of the flowers. 
According to Plutarch the word Iris, signified^ in the ancient Egyptian 
tongue, eye: the eye of heaven. 

I. reticulata is a most beautiful dwarf species, with bulbous roots, 
growing from four to six inches high, a native of Georgia, Asia Minor, 
Kurdistan, Syria, and Persia, and invaluable as a spring flower, as it 
is easily cultivated, and the deep rich violet flowers (which have the 
delicious fragrance of violets) appear in March, and produce a most 
striking ejSect, especially when seen in masses under the influence of 
bright sunshine. It is not sufficiently hardy for all parts of this country, 
and will not succeed very well in cold wet situations. Sheltered, warm, 
sunny situations should therefore be chosen for it, and, like all the 
bulbous-rooted Irises, it thrives best in a mixture of good rich sandy 
loam and peat. It is admirably adapted for being grown in pots or 
pans for placing in the greenhouse or conservatory in March. It may 
be increased by separating the bulbs after the leaves have withered. 
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ASPERULA ARCADIENSIS. 

PLATE XXXVIII. — Pia. I. 

Asperula arcadiensu, Sims. The Arcadian Woodruff. 
Natural Order — Rubiacejs.* The Madder Family. 

Asp&i-ula diflfers only very slightly from Oalium, namely, in the shape 
of the corolla, which tapers at the base into a tube. Many of the 
species are ornamental, and very suitable for planting on rockwork. 
Two are British plants, namely, A. odorata (the Sweet Woodruff), the 
scent of which is quite pleasant, and A. cyndnchica (the Squinancy 
Wort), which is regarded as a specific in cases of squinancy (quinsy). 
All the species will thrive under the shade of trees in moist soil, 
except A. cyndnchica (which is found in dry pastures, on warm banks, 
and in waste, stony, and sandy places), and A. arvmsis. The roots 
of A, tinctoria are used in Gothland for dyeing wool a red colour, 

Asperula is from asper, rough, in allusion to the leaves. The English 
name of Woodruff, or Woodroof, is supposed to be a corruption of 
the word woodrowel, from the whorls of leaves resembling certain 
kinds of rowels of spurs. 

A. arcadiensis is a pretty little decumbent plant with angular branched 
stems, oblong hairy leaves (in whorls of six), and rose-coloured flowers, 
produced in terminal and axillary clusters. It was first discovered on 
Mount Tyria in Arcadia, whence seeds were sent by Mr. Hawkins to 
Sir Joseph Banks, by whom plants were first raised in this country 
in 1819 (the year before his death). The plant will thrive in any 
good garden soil^ and it may be increased by division. 

* The order JEUibihcecB will be found described in p. 2 of this yolume. 
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RANUNCULUS PARNASSIFOLIUS. 



PLATE XXXVIII. — no. II. 

Banunctdus pamassifhlius, Willdexow. The Parnassia-leaved Crowfoot. 
Natural Order — Ranunculacejb* The Crowfoot Family. 

Rannttcidus (the typo of the order Ramn\culac4i(B, the first in the 
Natural System of the late Professor de CandoUe) is a large gt^nns 
of herbaceous plants, most of which have tuberous roots, though some 
have bulbous roots. Many of the species are some of our commonest 
British plants, such as 11, acris, 11. rcpcns, and R. bulbosiuf, the bright 
yellow flowers of which (known by the names of Buttercups, Golden- 
cups, and Kingcups) make our meadows and pastures look gay in 
summer. The beautiful double-flowered Ranunculuses of our gardens 
are varieties of R. <is!nfirifs, a Levant species. There are also double- 
flowered varieties of sevcnil other species, especially of our common 
yellow Buttercups and of the white-flowered JL acniu'ti'fuh'iis (a Conti- 
nental species), which are known under the names of Yellow Bachelor's 
Buttons and AVhite Baclielor's Buttons. 

All the si)ecies of Kanilnculus are poisonous from their acridity, 
but some are more so than others. 

The name of Rannnrtdns is said to be from nnifi, a frog, because 
the species are generally found in moist places. The English name 
of Crowfoot is from the shape of the leaves, which are deeply cut 
and resemble the foot of a bird. 

R. imnutfisij'uliifs is a very beautiful dwarf species with large white 
flowers, and leathery roundish leaves, which somewhat resemble those 
of a Cyclamen. Ilie stems are pink, and the calyx and sometimes even 
the corolla are tinted with the same colour. It is a native of the 
Alps and the Pyrenees, and it was introduced in 1769. It is found 

• The order Ra7iunculdcea has been described in vol. i., p. 6. 
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growing in the fissures of rocks near the boundary of perpetual snow. 
A mixture of loam and peat appears to suit it best^ and it may be 
increased by division and by seed. 

There is a variety with smaller flowers and acute leaves. 
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ANOMATHECA CRUENTA. 

PLATE XXXIX. — no. I. 

Anomatheca cruentd, Lindlbt. The blood-stained Anomatheca. 
Natural Order — Lridace^.* The Iris Family. 

Anomatlieca is a small genus of pretty South African bulbous plants. 
There are only two species, namely, A. juncea and A. cruenta, and both 
are very much alike. They succeed very well in a mixture of sandy 
peat and loam, and they are easily increased by separating the bulbs, 
or by seeds. 

The generic name is from anomos, singular, and tlieca, a capsule, in 
allusion to the frosted appearance of the seed-vessel. 

A, cruihitaj which was introduced from the Cape of Good Hope in 
1830, differs from A, juncea chiefly in the tube of the flower being 
longer, in the greater irregularity of the limb, in the deeper crimson 
colour, and in the form of the spots at the base of the three lower 
segments. The leaves are also much larger and more perfect than 
those of A, juncea, being entirely without the curling up and the deep 
indentation at the side. The plant grows from six to twelve inches 
high, and flowers freely (either in the greenhouse or in the open air) 
from April till the end of August. In the open air sunny spots should 
be chosen for it, either on rockwork or in the flower-border, and the 
bulbs should be planted about four inches deep. If the bulbs are 
left in the ground during the winter, they should have a covering of 
sawdust or cocoa-nut fibre. When grown in pots, the bulbs should 
have all the old soil shaken from them, and the offsets should be 
taken off, before repotting them in January or February. The species 
may be increased either by separating the bulbs, or by seed, which 
ripens abundantly. 

My thanks are due to Mr. Niven for obligingly forwarding the plant 
from which the illustration is taken. 

* The order L'idacecB will be found described in vol. i., p. 69. 
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SAXIFK A( i A MUTATA. 



I'LATK XXXIX. — FIG. II. 



Siuvijnuja mnfata, Willdenow. TIil* SalVron-coloured Soxifi-ago. 
Natural OnUr — SAXii'RAGACE.t.* The Saxifrage Family. 



Tins Saxifrage is a iiativ(i of tlio Alps of Switzerlaud and Italy, aud 
was introduced in 1770. The whole j)lant is covered with viscid hairs. 
Tlie inucli-branched stem grows about a foot high. The flowers have 
h)ng, narrow, pointed petals, of a sallron colour, of a deeper tint 
when they first open, and gradually changing to a pale yellow. Tlie 
beauty of the flowers is increased by a glandular substance iu the 
centre of each, which, when th(^ flowers first expand, is of a bright 
purple colour. 'J'lie plant is very suitable for planting on rockwork, 
but care slionld bi? taken that it doi^s not get too nnich wet. It 
may be increased by division and by sued. 



* The order »S*<(.c//Vi(r/f/c« tc has l)i'(!ii iilri-iidy detseribod in vol. i., p. dO. 
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RHEXIA VIRGINICA. 



PLATE XL. — FIG. I. 

Rhexiu virginua, Willdenow. The Virginian Rhoxia, or Meadow Beauty. 
Natural Order — Mblastomace^. The Melastoma Family. 

Most of the species forming the genus Rhexia are low-growing North 
American plants, with bristle-edged leaves, and cymes of large showy 
flowers. The fruit contains numerous seeds of a coiled pyramidal form, 
like a small shell. 

The generic name is from rhexis, a rupture: the plants possess 
astringent qualities. 

Deer-grass and Meadow Beauty are popular names by which the 
plants are known. 

R, virginica is a hardy perennial, a native of Virginia, Carolina, 
and Maryland, growing most luxuriantly in sandy bogs, and though 
it was first introduced in 1759, it is still somewhat rare, as it will 
only succeed in very moist boggy soil. The conditions under which 
it grows naturally must, therefore, be secured for it by those who 
wish to have it in a flourishing state. It is a very beautiful plant, 
and deserving of any trouble that may be bestowed on it. It grows 
from six to nine inches high, with numerous quadrangular winged 
stems, sparingly clothed with lance-shaped sharply -toothed leaves. The 
rosy-purple flowers appear from June till August. The plant is increased 
by dividing it as soon as it begins to grow in the spring. 

Rhexia belongs to the order AfelaMomacecv, which consists of tropical 
trees, shrubs, or herbaceous plants, with large handsome (generally 
purple or white) flowers and leaves, the latter being marked with two 
or more deep lines running parallel to the midrib. They are nearly 
related to Myrtaccce (the Myrtle Family), from which they difier in the 
want of essential oil and of the dot-like reservoirs of the leaves which 
contain it. A slight degree of astringency is the prevailing character 
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of the plants of the order, which, though a large one, is entirely- 
destitute of any unwholesome species. The succulent fruit of many is 
eatable; that of some dyes the mouth black, whence the name of 
Meldstoma (from mchw, black, and do may mouth), which gives the 
name to the order. The fruit of Lufu'diidra arfjcntra and some others 
is used in Brazil for dyeing black. The juice of Tococa guiaiienms is 
used in Demerara as ink. Several of the species of Lasmndra, Melds- 
toma, and Pleroma have very striking flowers of the richest purple; 
while Medinilla m<igmjk'a has large long panicles of delicate piuk 
flowers. 
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CORNUS CANADENSIS. 

PLATS XL. — FIG. n. 

C6mua canadensis, Willdenow. The Canadian Cornel. 
Natural Order— Corvjlcem. The Cornel Family. 

Most of the species of Coimiis are trees or shrubs, only two being 
herbaceous plants. Two are British, viz. C. sanguinea (the Common 
Cornel or Dogwood), a well-known shrab, and C, suecica (the Dwarf 
Cornel), which is one of the herbaceous species. C, mdscula (the 
Cornelian Cherry) is the Akenia of the Greeks, and the Kizziljiek or 
Red-wood of the Turks, and from its wood the Turks obtain the 
dye for their red fez. Several of the species are used in America as 
substitutes for Peruvian bark. 

Comus is from coniu, a horn, in allusion to the wood being considered 
to be as hard and as durable as horn. The wood of nearly all the 
species makes the very best charcoal. 

0, canadensis, which was introduced from America in 1774, is readily 
distinguished from the British herbaceous species (C. suecica) by all 
the leaves being produced in a whorl at the top of each stem. The 
flowers appear throughout the summer, and during part of the autumn. 
The plant grows about six inches high, and is most suitable for 
planting on rockwork. The soil should be moist sandy peat, and a 
cool and somewhat shaded situation should be chosen for it. Easily 
increased by dividing the creeping roots. 

Comus was formerly included in the order Caprifoliacece^ (the 
Honeysuckle Family), but it is now made the type of a new order 
{Cornaceasi), which is intermediate between Araliacece (the Ivy Family) 
and CaprifoliaceoB, and consists of eight or nine genera of trees or 
shrubs, natives of the temperate parts of Europe, Asia, and America; 
one being the well-known Aucuba and aftother the Benthamia, 

* Already described in vol. i., p. 11. 
II. O 
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DIANTHUS GLACIALIS. 

PLATE XLI. — PIG. I. 

DidtUhus gladblis, HiSNKB. The Glacial Fink^ 
Natural Order — OARYOPHYLLACiiB.* The Pink and Carnation Family. 

• 

Evert one who saw this charming little Pink when it was exhibited 
by Messrs. Backhouse and Son at the Meeting of the Royal Horticul- 
tural Society on the 15th. of April, 1874, must have been struck with 
its great beauty; and those who had not an opportunity of seeing it 
on that occasion, will be able to form some idea of what a little 
gem it is from the following description (which is extracted from the 
Oardeners' Ohronicle of the 25th. of April, 1874): 

"It is difficult to overpraise the Glacial Pink To see a quantity 

of this plant with the flowers fully expanded is a rare and brilliant 
sight. It forms complete hillocks, composed of the brightest rose- 
coloured flowers from an inch to an inch and a quarter across, and 
the whole plant is not more than two or three inches high. The 
flowers are produced in such abundance, that as many as from twelve 
to fifteen may be counted on plants not more than an inch in 
diameter. It flowers earlier than most other Pinks; and is easily 
distinguished from Z). alpinus and Z). neglecttcs by its more csBspitose 
and compact habit, not forming running shoots under the surface of 
the soil, as those two species do. The foliage is of a much darker 
green than, and not so spiny as, that of D. negl^ctus. The plant is 
of very easy culture, thriving well in rich garden loam, planted on 
any well-drained spot either in the rock garden or the ordinary 
flower border. If grown in pots, it proves a very useful plant for 
forcing, by placing it in a frame near the glass in early spring, as 
it will by this treatment produce its flowers much earlier.^' 

To Messrs. Backhouse and Son, I am indebted for an opportunity 
of figuring this plant. 

* The order Caryophyllacea will be found deecribed in voL i., p. 1. 
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PRIMULA NIVALIS. 



PLITB ILI. — ^PIO. U. 

PHmula nivMi$, The Snowy PrimroBO. 
NcUural Orciar— Paucxxlacui.* The Primrose Family. 

This resembles P. ciliuta in growing in dense dostersj bnt die flowers 
are smaller and of a pore white. It is very suitable either for planting 
on rockwork or for growing in smaU pots. A specimen in a pot was 
exhibited at the Meeting of the Royal Horticnltaral Society at Sonth 
Kensington on the 15th. of April, 1874. 

I have to express my acknowledgments to Messrs. Backboase and 
Son for kindly forwarding the plant for illustration. 



• Tho character of the order Vrlmulhcea will be found in vol. i., p. 14, 
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TRILLIUM GRANDIFLORUM. 



PLATE XLII. 



TrtUium grandiflbrum, Puesh. The large-flowered Trillium. 
Natural Order — Smilacejb. The Sarsaparilla Family. 



The genus Trillitim consists of curious North American tuberous - 
rooted plants, which are somewhat diflScult to keep. They are suitable 
either for the flower-border or for rockwork, but they require shade 
and moisture, and do best in a deep bed of peat or in a mixture of 
peat and loam. They are increased (rather slowly) by dividing the 
roots. 

The name of Trillium is from trilix, triple: the calyx has three sepals, 
the corolla three petals, the pistil three styles, and the stem three 
leaves. 

T, grandijldrum is a very beautiful species, growing from six to 
eighteen inches high, and producing its slightly pendulous pure white 
fragrant flowers singly (one on each stem) in April, May, and June. 
It is a native of mountains and rocky banks of rivers in Virginia and 
Carolina, and it was introduced in 1799. 

To Messrs. Backhouse and Son, of York, my thanks are due for the 
plant from which the figure in our plate is taken. 

The order SmilacecBy to which Trillhnn belongs, consists of mono- 
cotyledonous herbaceous plants or undershrubs, some having fleshy 
tubers. Several are interesting, especially the Lily of the Valley (a 
species of Canvallaria), the fragrance of which is most grateful; Smilax, 
which is remarkable for its twining stems and its leaves (which resemble 
those of dicotyledonous plants), and the roots of several species of which 
afford the Sarsaparilla of the shops; and the Butcher's Broom (Rmcns). 
In the genus Smilax, the male and female flowers are on different 
plants; and in Ruscus, the flowers spring from the middle of the leaves. 
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TBILLICI^ OKAMDIFLOKCM. 



Tho periaiitli is in six c(]ua1 segments, and there are six atamei 
The ovary is throe-colleJ, with the cells ono or many-seeded, and ti 
fruit is a globose berry. The aeeda, when ripe, hare a brown mei 
branons skit). The principal other genera, besides those alreat 
mentioned, are PiiriM, Siin'lac'uiti, rohjijontituiii, and Rijior/onum. 
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VINCA HERBACEA. 



PLATE XLIII. — Fia. I. 

Vinca herhdcea, Willdenow. The Herbaceous Periwinkle. 
NcUwral Order— Apocynacbj!. The Dog's-bane Family. 

Vinca is a small genus of rather woody herbaceous plants with 
opposite entire shining leaves^ and blue, pink, or white flowers, which 
are produced singly on axillary peduncles. They grow naturally in 
shady places. Two are British species, viz. F. unajor (the larger 
Periwinkle) and F. minor (the lesser Periwinkle), both of which are 
commonly found in our gardens, being valued for their early and long- 
continued flowering, as well as for their being evergreens well adapted 
for covering naked ground in shaded situations. 

The generic name is from vinculum , a band, in allusion to the 
twining shoots being so suitable for making bands. The origin of 
the English name of Periwinkle, however, appears to be quite unknown. 
The Anglo-Saxons called it peruince; the French pervenche, 

F. herbacea is. a native of Hungary, where it grows in open situa- 
tions on chalky or sandy hills, dying down to the ground every 
winter, and very distinct from either of the two British species. It 
has creeping stems about nine inches in length, and is well adapted 
for planting on rockwork. It succeeds best in good loamy (rather 
dry) soil in sunny situations, producing its purplish blue flowers in 
spring and early summer. It is increased by division. 

The plants composing the order Apocynacece, to which Vinca belongs, 
are mostly very showy trees or shrubs (some being climbers), usually 
with acrid milky juice, readily known by the twisted direction of the 
segments of the corolla, which have been compared to the rays of a 
St. Catharine's wheel. Most of the species are tropical, a few repre- 
sentatives only (such as Vinca and Apocynum) being found in northern 
countries. 
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The corolla is generally salver-shaped, as in Vinra, or fannel-shaped, 
as in Tahernwmonthn(i and Allamdmla, or divided into equal segments, 
as in Ncriiun Oleander (the Oleander). The flowers are often bearded 
in the throat, and furnished with hypogynous scales. The stamens 
are enclosed in tlie flower, the anthers lying close together. The 
seed is contained in two follicles, which are slender, with the seeds 
disposed in two rows. 

Although some of the plants of the order are used medicinally, and 
others have edible fruit, many of them are poisonous, two of the most 
virulent being the genera Crrhcra and Tanghinia, Even the beautiful 
Oleander is a formidable poison, for a few years ago a child died 
from having eaten, one morning, a quantity of the flowers of this 
plant. In addition to the genera already mentioned, the order also 
contains the three following, viz. Dipladenia, EMfes, and Mandevilla, 
which are plants of great beauty. 
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ROMANZOYIA SITCHENSIS. 



PLATB XLlII.-^Pia. II. 

Bomanzhvia sitchensis, Chamisso. The Sitka Bomanzovia. 
Natural Order— Hydeopuyllace*. The Hydrophyllum Family. 

Romanzovia is a small genus of low-growing, many-stemmed, pilose 
herbaceous plants (natives of Arctic America), with heart-shaped root- 
leaves on long petioles, small alternate cauline leaves, and terminal 
one-sided racemes of flowers. The calyx has five sepals and the 
corolla five petals: there are five stamens, which are included in the 
corolla; and the style (which differs from that of other plants of the 
order) is simple and furnished with a capitate stigma. 

The genus was named in honour of Count Romanzoff", Director of 
the Russian Admiralty, at whose expense the voyage of Kotzebue 
round the world was undertaken. 

M. siichensia is described by Dr. Hooker in the Botanical Magazine 
for July, 1874, as "a weak, green, perennial-rooted, straggling, or 
suberect herb, four to eight inches high or long, more or less 
covered with scattered curled short hairs.'' Dr. Hooker also gives the 
following particulars respecting the discovery of this little plant: 
''This very rare and interesting little plant, with the habit of a 
Saxifrage of the granulata group, is closely aUied to the majestic 
Wigdndia of our subtropical gardens, though so dissimilar in stature, 
habit, and general characters, and in coming from so different a 
climate and country. It is a native of a few distant spots over a 
very wide range of country in North-western America, and has been 
gathered by very few collectors. First, by the late venerable Menzies, 
the Naturalist to Vancouver's Voyage (and the introducer of Araiicaria 
imbricata), in May, 1793, who discovered a small slender variety of 
it on hanging rocks at Trinidad, in California, lat. 41® 10' N.; next 
by Chamisso at Sitka in the then Russian, but now American territory 
n. p 
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of Alaschka, fully one thousand miles north of Trinidad, and by wh 
it was first described; raoro lately it was gathered abundantly 
Dr. Lyall on the Cascade Mountains, in lat. 69° N., in the bed 
the Sallse river, and a large-flowered variety (Regel'a S. graiidijloi 
on the same mountains, at an elevation of seven thousand fe 
lastly wo have specimens collected in South California (probably 
the raountaiua), in lat. 35°, by Dr. Bigotow, surgeon to Lientena 
Whipple's Exploration for a railway route across America in 1853- 
this is fully fourteen hundred miles south of Sitka." Dr. Hook 
further states that R. xifch'-nni'i "is a rock-plant, easy of coltivatio 
and was introduced into Europe by Messrs. Haaga and Schmidt, 
Erfurt." The specimen figured in the Bolaniral Ma^aziiie flowered 
the Royal Gardens at Kow in April of the present year (1874). 

I am indebted to Messrs. Backhouse and Son for obligingly to 
warding the plant from which tlio illustration is taken. 

Rfmanxiivla belongs to the order Hijilr<qiliyUa(i^a;, which consis 
of elegant herbaceous plants, chiefly natives of North America, mo 
of them having blue, white, or pink flowers, and pinnate part4 
leaves. Four of the genera included in it contain some of the mo 
beautiful of the Californian annuals, viz. Phdcclla, Ei'doca, Nemoiihil 
and Wfiilli'ivia. The species of Hijih-ophy'llHm (Waterleaf) are perei 
nials, growing in marshes in North America, one species (R, rirginkuh 
being used as a salad. 
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ARABIS BLEPHAROPHYLLA SUPERBA. 

PLATE XLIV. PIG. I. 

A'rahis hlepharophyUa, Sib W. J. Hooker. The Califomian Bock-Cress. 
Natural Order— Crvci¥Erm* The Cruciferous Family. 

The genus A'rabis consists of low-growing annuals or perennials, 
with small white or (rarely) purple flowers. They are mostly natives 
of Europe and North America. Several are British species, but they 
have little beauty to recommend them. All the kinds which are worth 
cultivating thrive well in any good garden soil, and in almost any 
situation, but they are most suitable for planting on rockwork. They 
are readily increased by seeds, by cuttings, or by division of the roots. 

The name of Arahw is said to be derived from Arabia, the native 
country of some of the species, according to De Theis; but this appears 
to be a forced explanation, and scarcely the true root of the word. 

A. hlepharophy'lla is a hardy perennial, growing from six to ten inches 
high, and producing its bright rosy-purple flowers in April, May, and 
June. It is a native of San Francisco, in California, where it was first 
discovered by the late David Douglas in 1833, and subsequently it has 
been collected by several other collectors, who describe it as a great 
ornament in March on the hills of that State. Professor Asa Gray 
was, however, the first to send ripe seeds to England in 1865, "from 
which," Dr. Hooker says,t "plants were raised at Kew, but it was 
not till quite recently that the plants throve (from seeds sent by 
Commissioner Watt, of the Agricultural Department of Washington), 
and appeared in their full beauty.^' The species is most suitable for 
planting on rockwork, succeeding best in sandy loam. 

I have to thank Messrs. Backhouse and Son for kindly forwarding 
the plant for illustration. 

* For the description of the order Crucifera, see vol. i., p. 30. 
t In the Botanical Magazine for March, 1874. 



SAXIFRAGA AMBIGUA. 

PLATS XUT. — fra. n. 

Baxifnga tmhigua, Di Oaxdollb. The Ambigiioas Bwdflvgs. 
Salural Order — SAZirEAOACiiB.* The SauSngs Tamilj. 

Tbib rery pretty Saxifra^ has bees recently introdnoed from 
Pyrenees by Meurs. Backboiue and Son, wKo atate tliat it reseml 
S. ealyeijlora in general appearance, bat it is of rather stronger ha 
and has lar^r and more open rosettes of leaves. The flowers, vl 
are prodaced in cinaters on stems three or four inches liigh in 1 
and June, are yellow or of an ochre ooloar, with the calyces i 
pedimclea purplish with glandular hairs. Messrs. Backhonae Uunk 
may possibly be a hybrid between S. calycifiora and S. aretiSide*. 



• The order Saxifragaeea will be found deacribed in vol. !., p. 40. 
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PRIMULA PULCHERRIMA. 



PIiATB XLV. 



Primula ptdeherrima. The Fairest Primrose. 
Natural Order — PiiiMULACBJB.* The Primrose Family. 



This very lovely Himalayan Primrose belongs to the section con- 
taining Primula denticulata:\ it was, indeed, originally received by 
Messrs. Backhouse and Son, of York, under the name of P. denticulata 
liana. The name under which it is here figured and described is that 
given to it provisionally by Messrs. Backhouse, who state that "it is 
taller and far more luxuriant than P. denticulata, and has deep lavender- 
purple flowers with yellow centres and much larger trusses.'* From 
the plant usually known as P. purpurea, Messrs. Backhouse say it is 
quite distinct; "though, judging by the colour,^' they add, "it has far 
more right to the name.'' It is most suitable for planting either on 
rockwork or in well-drained borders, in stiflF loamy soil, flowering in 
spring, and proving perfectly hardy, which Messrs. Backhouse have 
found is not the case with the true P. denticulata. It forms a striking 
and an effective plant, also, when grown in a pot. 



* For the description of the order Primuldcea, see vol. L, p. 14. 

t Already given in vol. i., p. 31. 
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IBERIS JUCUNDA. 



PLATE XLVI. — Fia. I. 

Iheris jucunda. The joyous Candjrtufl. 
Natural Order — CRUCifBE*.* The Cruciferous Family. 

This is a very distinct and beautiful perennial species of Candytuft 
from Mount Taurus, in Asia Minor, with crowded linear fleshy leaves 
and terminal heads of bright purplish pink flowers. The plant forms 
dense erect tufts from four to six inches high, and continues in flower 
from April till June. 

The figure in our plat« is from a plant kindly forwarded by Messrs. 
Backhouse and Son, of York. 



• The order Cruciferce will be found described in vol. i., p. 30; and for a 
description of the genus Ihhris, see p. 43. 



VERONICA PEOSTRATA. 

PLATl XLTI. — ?I0. II. 

Ver6niea pmririUa, YtOL. Hie Proctnte SpeedirdL 
Ifaiimi 0nUr—8c»otavhiMU.CKm.* Tfas Tigmat Fuiiily. 

This is a hardy perennial species, foand in Franoe, Gtamiaiij, Hi 
and Switzerland, with Tery brilliant blae flowers, which are proda 
in axillary racemes during the snmmer months. The plant forms tt 
six inches high, and it is very soitahle for planting either on rodcwi 
or in the mixed border. It shonld be grown in good loamy aoil, i 
it may be inoreaBed by division or by seed. 

There are several varieties, some of which have white and othi 
rose-colonred flowers. 

I have to express my acknowledgements to MeBBrs. Backhonse t 
Son for kindly forwarding the plant from which the figure in 
plate ia taken. 



• The description of the order 8croph«.lariiU:e» will be fonnd in voL i, p, i 
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ARABIS ANDROSACE. 

PLATE XLVTI. — FIG. t. 

Arahia Androaace, The Androsace-like Arabis. 
Natwral Order — CBUCiPBRiE.* The Cruciferous Family. 

This is a new species of Arabia from the Eastern Alps, forming 
very dense silky tufts, very much resembling those of Androsace viU 
lb8a,\ The snow-white flowers are produced in clusters in April and 
May. The plant is very suitable for planting either on rockwork, or 
in the front of the mixed flower border, requiring sandy or calcareous 
soil. It may be increased either by seed or by division. 



* For the description of the order Crucifera, see vol. i., p. 30. 

t Already given in vol. i., p. 109. 
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GLOBULARIA NANA. 



PLATE XLVn. — FIG. II. 

Olohuldria ndnay Lamarck. The dwarf or Thyme-leaved Glohalaria. 
Natural Order — Globulariace^. The Globiilaria Family. 

Olobularia is a small genus, the species composing it being either 
herbaceous plants or small shrubs (natives of the countries bordering 
on the Mediterranean Sea), with alternate entire spathulate leaves, and 
with the flowers collected upon a common receptacle, and surrounded 
by a many-leaved involucre. There are four or five species which are 
not sufficiently hardy for the open air in the colder parts of this 
country, but those form very pretty objects when grown in pots, and 
they succeed very well in a mixture of loam, peat, and rough sand. 
The hardy speci(\s are most suitable for planting on rockwork. All 
the kinds are readily increased by division in the spring. 

The generic name is given in allusion to the flowers being produced 
in globose heads. 

(r. nhnn is a very dwarf trailing evergreen species, with masses of 
small bright green leaves, an inch or two above which the numerous 
heads of pale blue or lilac flowers appear in June and July. It is a 
native of the mountains of France, whence it was introduced in 1824. 

My thanks are due to ^lessrs. Backhouse and Son for sending the 
plant for illustration. 

GJnhtiJnrl'irt tr is a small order of herbaceous or shrubby plants 
(natives of Europe, and of the parts of Asia and Africa nearest to 
Europe), with alternate exstipulate smooth leaves, and capitate flowers 
surrounded by an involucre. The calyx is five-cleft; the corolla is 
tubular, lipped, and five lobed; and there are four stamens, which are 
inserted into the upper part of the tube of the corolla. The fruit is 
enclosed by the calyx. The only genus besides Glohulana is dtrrculdna, 
of which there is only one species, a native of the Italian mountains. 
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PRIMULA CORTUSOIDES AMCENA, 

PLATE XLVIII. 

Primula corttMoideSt Linn^us. The Cortusa-leaved Primrose. 
Natural Order — Pbimulacje.* The Primrose Family. 

Primula cortusoules is a very distinct species from Siberia (whence 
it was introduced in 1794), with bright green heart-shaped bluntly- 
toothed wrinkled leaves (resembling those of Cartusa Matthiolif), and 
deep rose-coloured flowers, which are produced in compact umbels on 
slender erect stems from May till July. In the winter it loses its 
leaves entirely, and forms a tuberous hybernaculum under ground, a 
circumstance the more necessary to be known, as it subjects the plant 
to be thrown away as dead. It is very suitable for planting on rock- 
work, succeeding best in rich sandy loam in a moist shady situation. 
It may be increased by seed and by division of the root. 

If the very beautiful Primrose figured in our plate as Primula cor- 
tusoides amoena (the name given to it when it was first figured in 
the Botanical Magazine in 1865, soon after its importation from 
Japan, and that under which it is found in collections), is really only 
a variety of P. cortusoideSy it is a very distinct one indeed, and so 
striking is it, with its large trusses of deep rose-coloured flowers, that 
it is very frequently grown in pots for the decoration of greenhouses 
and conservatories. 

For an opportunity of figuring this extremely handsome plant I 
have to thank Messrs. Backhouse and Son. 

There is also a variety with white flowers (P. carinisdides amoena 
alba) . 

• The order PrimulacecB will be found described in vol. i., p. 14. 

t Already given in vol. i., p. 113. 
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MICROMERIA PIPERELLA. 



PLATE XUX. — PIG. I. 



Microm^ria Piperella, Bentham. The Small Peppermint. 
NcUural Order — Labiatjs * The Labiate Family. 



The species composing the genus Micromeria are erect or prostrate 
branching perennials, with opposite leaves and axillary whorls of small 
pale purple or white two-lipped flowers, or with the. flowers in terminal 
spikes. They may be readily distinguished by the tubular calyx being 
five- toothed, and having from thirteen to fifteen ribs. They are natives 
of the temperate and warmer parts of the world, occurring in the 
greatest abundance in the region of the Mediterranean. 

The generic name is from rnlkros, small, and vieris, a part. 

M. Piperella is a pretty little Thyme-like plant with pale purple 
flowers, which appear in July and August, growing in tufts about six 
inches high, and very suitable for planting on rock work. The soil for 
it should be sandy loam; and it may be increased by seeds and by 
cuttings. 

I am indebted to Messrs. Backhouse and Son for kindly forwarding 
the plant from which the figure in the plate is taken. 



• For the description of the order LahiatoB, see vol. i., p. 64. 
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LEONTOPODIUM ALPINUM. 



PLATE xLix. — no. n. 

LeatUapbdium alpinwn, Cassiki. The Lion's Foot 

Natural Order—CouFOsitM.* The Composite Family. 

• 

The Onaphalium Leontopadium (from the Alps of Europe) and two 
closely allied species (from the moantains of Asia) have been formed 
into the geaoa Lcontopodium on account of their slightly differing 
from other species in the pappus. They are also distinguished by their 
dense clusters of flowers being surrounded by a radiating^ general in- 
volucre of floral leaves^ all densely clothed with a close white cottony 
substance. 

The name of TA*ontopddium (from h'on, a lion, and jyous, a foot) is 
given in allusion to the heads of flowers having been fancifully likened 
to a lion's foot. 

L. alinnum is a perennial, growing from six to eight inches high, 
with oblong very woolly leaves, and pale yellow rather inconspicuous 
flowers, which are produced in June in a crowded head, surrounded 
by a star-like whorl of densely-woolly leaves. It is a native of the 
Swiss, Pyrenoan, and Austrian Alps, llay is said to have gathered it 
on one of the highest peaks of Mount Jura. With the Grermans, who 
call it- Edehiu'iHs, it is very popular. It was introduced in 1776. It 
should bo planted on rockwork in moist sandy peat in exposed 
situations. It may bo increased by division. 



• The description of the order Gomi^oditm will bo found in vol. i., p. 16. 
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RHODODENDRON FERRUGINEUM. 



PLATE L. FIG. I. 



Rhododendron ferrugineum, Willdenow. The rusty-leaved Bhododendron. 
Natural Order — Ericace^ * The Heath Family. 



The species forming the genus Rhododendron^ are shrubs or low 
trees (usually evergreen), with entire alternate leaves and clusters of 
very showy flowers. The. corolla is somewhat funnel-shaped or cam- 
panulate, sometimes slightly irregular, and five-lobed; the stamens, ten 
in number (rarely fewer), are usually declined. 

The species are natives of Europe, Asia, and North America. R, 
diiuriciim is a native of Siberia, and is almost peculiar to the sub- 
alpine tracts of Eastern Asia. R, camtschnticum is an elegant under- 
shrub, found abundantly in the peninsula of Kamtschatka and the 
Aleutian Islands, in muddy places on the mountains. R, caucd^icum 
grows on the higher rocks of the Caucasus, near the limits of perpetual 
snow, in the highest range of shrubby vegetation. R, chrysdnthum 
is, like R. ddmicum, a native of the alpine regions of Siberia. The 
well-known iZ. j^dnticum is a native of Pontus (now Armenia), in Asia 
Minor. R, punctatum, R, mdximum, and R, catawbiense are North 
American species. It is, however, in India that the species are most 
abundant: R. arhoreum is from Nepal; Dr. Hooker discovered more 
than forty species in the Sikkim Himalayas; and some have also been 
found in Assam and Bhotan by Mr. Booth. 

While several of the species are low prostrate shrubs (as jB. Zap- 
2)6nicum and R. camtschdticum) , others are rather large trees (as jB. 
arbdreum, R. RoUissbnii of Ceylon, and two from Sikkim, viz. R. 

* For the description of the order EricdceiB, see vol. i., p. 23. 

t From rhodon, a rose, and dendron, a tree; because the flowers resemble in 
colour bunches of roses. 
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RHODODENDRON rERRUGINIUM. 



argmteum and R. Falconeri), Again^ some are epiphytes^ with large 
fleshy roots^ growing on the stems of other plants (as M. Brooheanum 
of Sarawak). 

Many of the hardy species and varieties have long been extensiyely 
planted on lawns and in pleasure grounds and shrubberies, where 
they form most striking and beautiful objects; while the species from 
the Sikkim Himalayas, and others which are not sufficiently hardy 
for the open iiir, an^ not less striking and effective in greenhouses 
and conservatories. 

li.ferntgineum (the Alpine Rose) is a spreading evergreen shrub, 
seldom growing more than a foot or eighteen inches high, and per- 
fectly hardy. It is a native of the Alps of Switzerland, Austria, Savoy, 
Dauphin^, and Piedmont; where this species and R. Jiirsntinn (also 
called the Alpine Rose) terminate ligneous vegetation, and furnish the 
shepherds with their only fuel. It was introduced in 1 752. The oblong 
leaves are shining and green above, but thickly beset with rusty dots 
beneath. The flowers, which appear from May till July, are of a 
beautiful rose-colour or scarlet, disposed in umbellate corymbs, and 
they are sometimes marked with ash-coloured or yellow dots. The 
soil for it should be peat (about six inches in depth), or a mixture 
of peat and loam; and it may be increased by layers. 

Tliere is a variety with white flowers {R, ferrughieinn alhuvi). 
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RHODODENDRON CHAM^CISTUS. 



PLATE L. — PIG. II. 

Bhododend/i'on OhanuscietiLB, Willdenow. The Thyme-leaved or Groond-Gistas 

Bhododendron. 

Natural Order — Ericace^. The Heath Family. 

This is a dwarf evergreen shrub, growing in tufts about six inches 
high, with small ovate fleshy leaves and beautiful delicate pink flowers, 
which appear in May and June. It is a native of the Alps of 
Austria, and was introduced in 1786. It may be planted either in 
beds of very dwarf shrubs, or in limestone fissures on rockwork. The 
soil should be a mixture of peat, loam, and sand. It may be increased 
either by seeds or by layers. 
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RAMONDIA PYRENAICA. 



PLATE LI. 



Bamondia pyrenaica, Willdenow. The Pjrenean Bamondia. 
Natural Order — Solanaceje.* The Potato Family. 



This, the only species of the genus, was formerly called Verbdscuin 
Mycbni, It is a perennial, found growing on rocks in the Pyrenees 
and also in the Piedmontese Alps. The rough dark green root leaves 
form dense rosettes, from which the flower stems spring, each bearing 
from one to six flowers, of a pinkish lilac colour. The plant begins 
to flower in May, and it continues producing a succession of flowers 
for some time. It is most suitable for growing on rockwork, but it 
may also be planted in the front of the flower border, the soil best 
suited to it being moist peat mixed with sandy loam and grit. It 
may be increased either by seed or by division of the roots. 

The generic name was given in honour of M. L. Ramond, a French 
botanist, who travelled in the Pyrenees about the year 1800, and published 
an account of his journey. 



* The order 86UvnAce(B will be found described in p. 16 of this volume. 
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PENTSTEMON HUMILIS. 



PLATE LII. — ¥1Q. I. 

Pentithnon humilis. The low Pentstemon. 
Natural 0»*cier— Scbophulariacbjb* The Figwort Family. 

This very pretty new species of Pentdhnon from the Rocky Mountains 
grows from six to nine inches high, with dense clusters of flowers of 
the most delicate azure blue. It is suitable both for planting on rock- 
work and in the flower border. 

The figure in our plate is taken from a plant kindly forwarded by 
Messrs. Backhouse and Son, of York. 



* The description of the order 8crojphulariaoe(B will be found in vol. i.» p. 4. 



HYPERICUM BUESEEI. 



piATE ui. — ria. II. 

Hypericum Buiseri, Spach. Bureer'a St. John's Wort. 
Natural Oi-der— Hi PEBiCiCB*.* The St, John's Wort Family . 

This is a rare dwarf Pyrenean species with bright yellow floi 
which appear from July till September. It is very suitable for plai 
on rockwork. It may be increased by division. 

For an opportunity of figuring this plant I have to express 
thanks to Messrs. Bockhoaae and Son. 



• Tho order IlijiiericCici-m has been already described in Tol. i., p. 11. 
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CENTAUREA PHRYGIA. 



PLATE LIII. 



Centaurha Tphn/gia, Willdenow. The feathery-calyxed Centaury. 
Natural Order^CoKBOSUM,* The Composite Family. 



Centaurea is a large genus, some of the species being annuals, some 
biennials, a large proportion perennials, and two or three somewhat 
shrubby. Most of the species are natives of Europe and Asia, several 
of Africa, and a very few of America. Several are well-known British 
plants, as, for example, C. nigra (the Black Knapweed); 0. Cyanus 
(the Blue-bottle or Cornflower), which is not only a common weed in 
corn-fields, but also a popular border annual; C. Scabiosa (the Greater 
Knapweed); C. Calcitrapa (the Star Thistle); C. benedicta (the Blessed 
Tbistle), so called from its being formerly supposed to possess extra- 
ordinary medical powers; and C, sohtitialia (St. Bamaby's Thistle). 
One of the annual species is the Sweet Sultan (0. moschata), a native 
of Persia, which is often found in gardens. Two of the perennial 
species, remarkable for their deeply cut silvery leaves, have been 
employed with good effect in planting beds in flower gardens, viz. C. 
ragvshia (a native of Candia) and C. candidissima (a native of the 
Levant). The perennial species having the most striking flowers are 
C. montana (a native of the German Alps), with large blue flowers, 
introduced in 1596, and C, ochroleuca (a native of Mount Caucasus), 
with large pale yellow flowers, introduced in 1801. 

The genus takes its name from the legend that the Centaur Chiron 
used the juice of one of the species medicinally. 

C.phry'gia, one of the perennial species, is a native of Switzerland 
(whence it was introduced in 1633), growing from a foot to eighteen 
inches high, and producing its purple flowers from June till October. 

* The order CampSHia will be found described in vol. i., p. 16. 
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It should be planted in rich sandy loam in the mixed border. It 
may be increased by division. 

I have to express my acknowledgements to Messrs. Backhonse and 
Son for the opportunity of figuring this plant. 
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LEWISIA REDIVIVA. 



PLATE LIV. — PIG. I. 

Lewtsia redMva, Pursh. Spat'lum, or Reviving Lewisia. 
Natural Order — Portulaceje.* The Purslane Family. 

Of the very singular genus Lewisia there is only one species — i. 
rediviva, the Bitter-root plant or Racine amere of the Canadians, the 
Spatulum or Spaet'lum of the Indians of North-west America, by 
whom the roots are largely collected, and very generally kept dried 
in bags, as, being composed almost entirely of starch, they afford a 
wholesome though bitter-tasted food. These roots, when fresh, are 
covered with a dark brown skin, and are of a bright red colour 
within, but when skinned and dried for preservation they are nearly 
white. 

This extremely curious plant, which is a native of the Upper Oregon 
Territory,t is a stemless perennial, with a thick fleshy tapering root, 
from the summit of which arise numerous succulent green leaves (two 
inches in length), and, in the centre, fleshy stalks (an inch or two in 
length), jointed below the calyx, and bearing one or two rose-coloured 
flowers, each flower being surrounded by an involucre of from flve to 
seven narrow scales or bracts. The flower has a persistent calyx of 
from six to seven imbricated unequal segments, a corolla of from 
eight to ten spreading petals, numerous stamens, and a one-celled 
ovary, in which respect it differs from allied genera. 

* The order Porttdacea has been already described in p. 32 of this volume. 

t Sir W. J. Hooker states in the Botanical Magazine for 1863 that "it is now 
ascertained to be a native of California, probably far in the interior, and on the 
high mountains; but that is not stated by Dr. Kellog, who has given an excellent 
figure of a white-flowered variety in the Proceedings of the OaUfomian Academy 
of Natural Soieneea for 1861, t. 36." 

n. 8 
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130 LEWISIA BIDinVA. 

The generic name was given in hononr of Captain M. Lewi 
accompanied Captain Clarke to the Rocky Mountains. And tl 
cific name, redtv'ica, was given by Pureh in conseqnence of th( 
long preserved in the herbarinm, and apparently dead, having 
planted, revived in a garden in Philadelphia.* 

With regard to this very singular and beaatifiil Alpine, J 
Backhouse state that it "proves to be of very easy cnltare or 
parts of rockwork which do not get direct sanshine. Ita delica 
beantifnl rosy-pink flowers, which are each three inches acro! 
produced in the greatest profusion towards the end o£ spring; 
which the plant dies down and rests till the moistnre and C4 
of the following autumn and winter months stimulate it for 
growth. Its rosettes of leaves resemble those of the common 
but are larger and more fleshy." Messrs. Backhouse add tha 
"easily cultivated in pots, if kept from sutishine, or on a 
border if very well drained." 

It is found that a good soil for this plant is a mixture oJ 
loam, sundy peat, and brick rubbish. It may be increased by d 
the roots or by seeds. 

Messrs. Backhouse and Son, of York, were so good as to ft 
the plant from which the figure in our plate was taken. 



• In tho Bottmteal .l/nja^mc for 1-863, Sir W. J. Hooker saya : " We ha 
selves had dried B]>ecimons, preserved two or moro yertrs in tlie herbariu 
sending up erojis of loavea. 'I'lie specimen from wiiidi our figure" [that 
Toliimu of the Magazine nbovo referred lo] "wns taken at Kow, is one oi 
which, when Ratherod with a view of being preserved for the herbari 
British Cohirahin, by Dr. Lyall, R.N„ of tlio Bonndary Expedition, was iai 
in boiling wafer, on acconnt of its well-known tenacity of lifo. ilore 
year and a jialf after, it notwithfltanding showed symptoms of Titalil 
produced its beantifnl flowers i[i May of the present year [1863], in the 
Gardens of Kew." 
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CAMPANULA LONGIFOLIA. 

PLM-E LIV. — PIG. II. 

Oampa/nula longifblia, PicoT de la Pbtrouse. The long-leaved Bell-Flower. - 
Natural Order— Oampanulaceje* The Bell-Flower Family. 

This is a scarce species from the Pyrenees, growing from six to 
twelve inches 'high, and resembling a dwarf Canterbury Bell. The 
root-leaves, which are very long and narrow, form rosettes. The 
flowers, which appear in June and July, are of a beautiful violet colour: 
they are produced singly in the axils of the leaves, sometimes as many 
as eight or nine on one stem. 

My thanks are due to Messrs. Backhouse and Son, of York, for 
kindly forwarding the plant for illustration. 

* The order Campcmuldcea will be found described in vol. i , p. 8. 
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SYSTEMATIC INDEX, 

IN WHICH THE PLANTS YIGITRED AND DESCRIBED IN VOL. II. ABE ARRANGED ACCORDING 

TO THE NATURAL SYSTEM. 



RANUNCULACE^. 

(The Crowfoot Family.) 90 

Bananculas pamassifolius . 90 

CRUCIFERiE. 

(The Cruciferous Family.) 107 

Arabis ADdrosace . . . 113 

Arabis blopharophylla superba 107 

Iberis jucunda . . . Ill 

CISTACEiE. 

(The Rock-Rose Family.) 7Q 

Helianthemum roseum . . 76 

VIOLACE^. 

(The Violet FamUy.) 13, 14 

Erpetion reniforme ... 13 

Viola biflora 61 

Viola obliqua .... 31 

POLTGALACE^. 

(The Milkwort Family.) 25 

Polygala Chamaebaxus . . 25 

CARYOPHTLLACE^. 

(The Pink and Carnation Family.) 10 

Arenaria vema ... 10 

Dianthns Carthusianomm . . 40 

Dianthua glacialis ... 99 

Lychnis alpina .... 28 

Saponaria ocymoides . . 65 



LINACEiE. 

(The Flax Family.) . 
Linum alpinum 

MALVACEAE. 

(The Mallow Family.) 
Callirrhoe involucrata 



45 
45 



69 
69 



HYPERICACE^. 

(The St. John's Wort Family.) 126 

Hypericum Burseri . . . 126 

GERANIACE^. 

(The Geranium Family.) 24 

Erodium petrsBum ... 24 

LEGUMINOS^. 

(The Leguminous Family.) 9 

Astragalus monspessulanus . 74 

Oxytropis pyrenaica . .' . 9 

ROSACEiE. 

(The Rose Family.) . . 23 

Potentilla ambigua ... 23 

Rubus arcticus .... 81 

ONAGRACE^. 

(The Evening Primrose Family.) 46 

Epilobinm obcordatum . . 46 

CEinothera pundla ... 59 
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MELASTOMACE^. 

(The Melastoma Family.) 
Rhexia virgiiiica 

PORTULAC^. 

(The Purshinc Family.) 

Calandrinia umbel lata 
Lcwisia rcdiviva . 



95 
95 



APOCYNACE^. 

(The Dog's-bane Family.) 103 
Vinca herbacea 



GENTIANACE^. 

32 (The Gentian Family.) 

3*2 Gcntiana bavarica 
129 ' Gentiaiia verua 



103 



53 

53 

82 






CRASSULACE^. 

(The Crassula Family.) . 49 

Sedum Ejimtschaticnm . . 49 

Sedum spurium .... 61 

SAXIFRAGACE^. 

(The Saxifrage Family.) 19 

Saxifraga aizoides /3. autumnalis 19 
Saxifraga ambigua . . .108 
Saxifraga mutata ... 94 

CORNACEJE. 

(The Cornel Family.) 
Cornus canadensis . 

RUBIACEiE. 

(Tiio ^Afjuldcr Family.) 

Asporiilii jirciidicDsis 
Norlmi siap;uii<M(les 

COMPOSIT/E. 

(Th«' Composite Family.) 
Cent:mr(ii plirvjj^i.i . 

Leoiitopodium alpiiium 

CAMPANULACCiE. 

(The J]cll-Fluwer Family. ) 

Cjun])amila nlplna 
Campanula Ikirn.'licri 
Cainpamila liiiii'olia 
Cam])anula loiiLMlolia 
Sym])liyandra peiidula 

ERICACEAE. 

(The Heath Family.) . 73 

Pyrola unifloni .... 73 
lihododondron Chamajcistus . 121 

Rhododendron fcrrugincum . 11 y 
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11 
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POLEMONIACE^. 

(The Greek Valerian Family.) 17 

Phlox crassifolia .... 80 
Phlox divaricata . . . 17 

Phlox subulata .... 29 

HYDROPHTLLACE^. 

(The Hydrophyllum Family.) 105 
Romanzovia sitchensis . . 105 



SOLANACEiE. 

jjy (The Potato Family.) 

g- I Nierembergia rivuluris 
Ramondia pyrenaica 



SCROPHULARIACEJi:, 

(The Figwort Family.) 

Liiiaria hepatictefolia 
LiiKiria \ ill(»>a 
IV'nt.-teinoii crassifbliuin . 
I'eiitsteinon hiimilis 
Vt^'niii.ca iucLsa 
Veronica })ro.strata 
Wrunica r^picita 

labiatj:. 

(The Labiate Family.) 

llorminum jn'renaicuni 
.Micromeria ri])erella . 
Salvia taraxarir(.)lia 
Scutellaria macrantlia . 
Stachys cor.siea 
'i eucrium ])3'renaicuni . 
Thymus alpinus 
Thymus striatus . 



PKLMULACE^. 

(The Primrose Family.) 

Audrosacc lanuginosa 
Cyclamen rcpaudimi 
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60 
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Primula cortusoidcs amoena . 115 

Primula marpnata ... 75 
Primula minima . . .54 

Primula nivalis .... 100 

Primula Piedmontana . . 7 
Primula pulcherrima . . .109 

Primula scotica ... 37 

Soldanella minima ... 85 

GLOBULARIACEiE. 

(The Globularia Family.) lU 

Globularia nana .... 114 

PLUMBAGINACE^. 

(The Leadwort' Family.) . 63 

Statice emarginata ... 72 

Statice incana nana ... 63 

AMARANTHACEiE. 

(The Amaranth Family.) 43 

Trichinium Manglesii . .. . 43 

IRIDACEiE. 

(The Iris Family.) . . 29 

Anomatheca omenta ... 93 

Crocus sativus grsBcus . . 29 

Iris reticulata .... 86 



SMILACE^. 

(The Sarsaparilla Family.) 101 
Trillium grandiflorum . 



ASPHODELACE^. 

(The Asphodel Family.) 

Anthericum (Paradisia) Liliastrum 
Hyacinthus amethystinus 
Scilla sibirica .... 
Triteleia laxa .... 
Triteleia uniflora 

TULIPACE^. 

(The Tulip Family.) . 

Erjrthronium americanum 
Fntillaria Meleagris 

MELANTHACE^. 

(The Melanthium Family.) 
Colchicum variegatum . 
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GENERAL INDEX. 



A 

Alpine Rose .... 120 

AiuaranthaceaB ... 43 

Amaranth Family ... 43 

Androsace lanuginosa . . 41 

Androsace, the woolly-leaved . 41 

Anomatheca crucnta . . 93 

Anomatheca juncea ... 93 

Anthericum Liliastrum . . 5 

ApocynaceaB .... 103 

Arabis Androsace . . . 113 

Arabis blepharophylla superba . 107 

Arenaria verna ... 10 

Asperula arcadiensis ... 89 

AsphodelacesB .... 5 

Asphodel Family ... 5 

Astragalus .... 9 

Astragalus monspessulanus . 74 

B 

Bell-flower Family ... 11 

Bell-flower, Barrolier's . . 62 

Bell-flower, the Alpine . . 42 

Bell-flower, the Flax-leaved . 11 

Bell-flower, the long-leaved . 131 

Bitter-root plant . . . 129 
Bramble, the Arctic, or dwarf 

crimson ... 81 



Calandrinia umbellata . . 32 

Californian plants, treatment of 67 

Callirrhoe involucrata . . 69 

Campanula alpina ... 42 

Campanula Barrelieri . . 62 

Campanula linifolia . . . 11 

Campanula longifolia . . 131 

CampanulacesB . . . . 11 

Canaytufl, the joyous . . Ill 

CaryophyllaceaB . . . . 10 

Centaurea phrygia . . . 127 

Centaury, tne feathery-calyxed . 127 

Cin(|uefoil, the ambiguous . 23 

Cistacea9 76 

Cistus 76 

Codlins-and-Cream ... 46 

Colchicum variegatum . . 79 

Composited .... 35 



Composite Family . 
GornacesB .... 
Cornel Family 
Cornel, the Canadian 
Cornus canadensis . 
Crassulaceas 
Crassula Family 
Crocus sativus grascufl 
Crocus, the Saffron 
Crowfoot Family 
Crowfoot, the Parnassia-leaved 
CruciferaB .... 
Cruciferous Family 
Cyclamen flcarisBfolium 
Cyclamen repandum 
Cyclamen, the angular-leaved 
Cyclamen, the repand . 



Deer-grass ..... 
Diaiithus Carthusianorum 
Dianthus glacialis 
Dog's-bane Family 
Dog's-tooth Violet, the common 
Dog's-tooth Violet, the yellow- 
flowered .... 



E 

Edelweiss 

Epilobium obcordatum 
Ericaceae .... 
Erigcron glaucum 
Erigeron, the shrubby . 
Erodium petraBura 
Erpetion reniforme 
Erythronium americanum . 
Erythronium Dens-canis 
Evening Primrose Family 



II. 



Figwort Family 

Flax Family 

Flax, the Alpine 

Fleabane 

French Willow-Herb 

Fritillaria Meleagris . 

Fritillary, the chequesed 

Fritillary, the common . 

T 
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GENERAL INDEX. 



Gentianacea9 
Gentiana bavarica 
Gentiana verna 
Gentian Family 
Gentian, the Bavarian . 
Gentian, the Spring . 
Geraniacea? 
Geranium Family 
Germander, the Pyrenean 
Gladdon .... 
Gladwj'n .... 
Globulariaccao 
Globularia Family . 
Globularia nana . 
Globularia, the dwarf or Thyme- 
leaved 
Gnaphalium Leontopodium 
Greek Valerian Family 
Gum Tragacauth 
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53 

82 

53 
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24 

24 

26 

86 

86 

114 

114 

114 

114 

119 
17 
74 
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Heath Family 

Hedge-Nettle, the Corsican . 
Helianthemum roseum 
Heron's Bill, the rock . 
Horminum pyrenaicum 
Hyacinth, the amethyst-coloured 
Hyiiciuthus amethystinus . 
Hydrophyllacca) 
Hydrophyllum Family 
Hypericacoic .... 
Hypericum Burseri 



Ibcris jiiounda 
Iridacoa^ . 
Iris Faniilj 
Iris ret icu fata 
Ins, ihe netted 



Labdanum . 
Labiata? . 
Labiate Family . 
Ladanum 
Leadwort Family 
Leguminosju 
Leguminous Family . 
Leontopodium alpinum 
Lewisia rcdiviva 
Lewisia, the reviving 
Lily, St. Bruno's 
Linaceae . 
Linaria hepaticffifolia 
Linaria villosa 
Linum alpinum 
Lion's foot 
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Lychnis alpina . 
Lychnis, tne Alpine 

M 

Madder Family . 
Mallow Family 
Malvacea) .... 
Meadow Beauty 

Meadow Saffron, the chequer- 
flowered 
MelanthaceiB 
Melanthium Family 
MelastomaceaB 
Melastoma Family 
Micromeria P*iperella 
Milk Vetch, the Montpelier . 
Milk Vetch, the Mountain 
Milkwort Family 
Milkwort, the Box-leaved . 
Milla laxa . . . . 

N 

Nertera depressa 
Nertera scapanioides 
Nierembergia rivularis 
Nierembergia, the water 
Nuttallia .... 



CEnothera biennis 
CEnothera pumila . 
CEnothera, the dwarf 
Onagraceaa 
Orrice-root 
Oxytropis montana 
Oxytropis pyreuaica 



Paradisia .... 
Pentstemon crassifolium 
Pcntstemon humilis . , 

Pentstemon, the low 
Pentstemon, the thick-leaved 
Peppermint, the small 
Periwinkle, the herbaceous 
Phlox crassifolia 
Phlox divaricata 
Phlox stolonifera 
Phlox subulata 
Phlox, the awl-leaved 
Phlox, the early flowering 
Phlox, the thick-leaved 
Pink and Carnation Family 
Pink, the Carthusians* 
Pink, the Glacial . 
Plumbaginacea) . 
Polemoniaceae 
Polygalace89 . , 
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28 
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Polygala Chamasbuxus . 
Portulacc89 .... 
Potato Family 
Potentilla ambigua 
Potentilla, the Himalayan 
Primrose Family 
Primrose, the Cortusa-leaved 
Primrose, the fairest 
Primrose, the least . 
Primrose, the Piedmont 
Primrose, the Scotch 
Primrose, the silver-edged 
Primrose, the snowy 
Primulaceaa 

Primula cortusoides amoana 
Primula denticulata nana 
Primula marginata 
Primula minima 
Primula nivalis 
Primula Piedmontana 
Primula pulcherrima 
Primula scotica 
Purslane Family 
Pyrola uniflora 



B 

Baciue amcre of the Canadians 

Bamondia pyrenaica 

Banunculaccse 

Banunculus pamassifolius 

Bhexia virginica 

Bhododendron Chamascistas 

Bhododeudron ferrugineum . 

Bhododendron, the Ground-Cistns 

Bhododendron, the rusty-leaved 

Bhododendron, the Thyme-leaved 

Bock-Cress, the Califomian . 

Bock-rose Family 

Bomanzovia sitcnensis . 

Boeaccas . . 

Bose-bay 

Bose Family 

Bose, the Alpine 

Bubiacesa 

Bubus arcticus 
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B 

Saffron Crocus . 
Sage, the Taraxacum-leaved . 
St. Bruno's Lily . , 

St. John's Wort, Burser's 
St. John's Wort Family . 
Salvia taraxacifolia . 
Sandwort, the Vernal . 
Saponaria ocymoides 
SarsapariUa Family < 

Saxifraga aizoides /3. autmnnaliB 
Saxifraga ambigua 
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Saxifraga mutata 
Saxifragaceaa .... 
Saxifrage Family 
Saxifrage, the ambiguous 
Saxifrage, the Saffron-coloured 
Saxifrage, the Yellow Mountain 
Scilla sibirica 
Scrophulariaceaa 
Scutellaria macrantha 
Sea Lavender, the emarginate 
Sea Lavender, the hoary . 
Sedum Kamtschaticum . 
Sedum spurium 
Seubertia laxa 

Skull-cap, the large-flowered 
Smilaceas .... 

Soapwort, the Basil-like 
Solanaccsa .... 
Soldanella minima 
SpsQt'lum .... 

Spatulum .... 
Speedwell, the cut-leaved 
Speedwell, the prostrate . 
Speedwell, the spiked 
Spurless Violet, the reniform 
Squill, the Siberian 
Squinancy Wort, the . 
Stachys coccinea 
Stachys Corsica . 
Stachys lanata 
Statice emarginata 
Statice incana nana 
Stonecrop, the fringed 
Stonecrop, the Kamtschatka 
Stonecrop, the orange-coloured 
Sun-Boso, the rose-coloured 
Symphyandra pendula . 
Symphyandra, the pendulous 



Teucrium pyrenaicum 
Thyme, the Alpine 
Thyme, the stnped . 
Thymus alpinus . . • 
Thymus striatus 
Toad- flax, the Hepatica-leaved 
Toad-flax, the villous 
Trichinium Manglesii 
Trillium grandiflorum 
Triteleia laxa .... 
Triteleia Murrayana . 
Triteleia uniflora 
Triteleia, the loose-umbelled 
Triteleia, the one-flowered 
Tulipacesa .... 
Tulip Family .... 



Verbascum Myooni 
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Veronica incisa . 

Veronica prostrata . 

Veronica spicata 

Vinca herbacea 

Viola biflora 

Viola cucnllata 

Viola obliqua 

ViolacesB . 

Violet Family . 

Violet, the large American 

Violet, the obnoue-flowered 

Violet, the reniform Simrlesa 

Violet, the two-flowered 

Violet, the yellow Alpine 
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51 
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w 

Willow-Herb, the French . 
Willow-Herb, the great . 
Willow-Herb, the oboordate 
Winter Green, the single-flowered 
Woodrowel ..... 
Woodruff, the Arcadian 
Woodruff, the sweet . 
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Yellow Flag, the 
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